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For the Companion. 


HOMEWARD FROM AFRICA. 


In the summer of 1887 the schooner L. A. 
Swett left Accra, on the west coast of Africa. 
She was manned by an American captain, a 


the west coast, supplying palm-oil, ivory, and 
other African goods to the larger vessels sent out 
from Boston. 

Because of a scarcity of palm-oil in America 
the owners had required their west-coast agents 
to send quickly home as much oil as possible. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| Stream. We had not been able to take a latitude | 
for several days, but by dead reckoning the cap- 
tain presumed we were not far from the Bermudas. 
On the evening of the twenty-fourth of Septem- 
ber we put the monkeys, parrots and pigs, in the 
cabin to save them from being washed overboard. 
When we opened the slide of the cabin gang- 
| way to give them air, the dove flew on deck. 
| Next moment it went away over the lee side of | 
| the schooner, and was out of sight-at once. This 
deepened the general gloom, for the men imag- 


| the vessel had caused the loving bird to forsake 
| us. 

| Now occurred something more strange than | 
| anything I have experienced in twenty years at | 
sea. 


worse than before, because the sea still ran tre- 


| as it had gone the wind came back, blowing from 


the northwest harder than ever. 


In the dawn the captain fell on his knees and| Wesleyan Academy, wirsranax, Mass. 


asked aid of the Father in Heaven, for without it 
| he knew the vessel must soon sink. Just then 


So in the early part of July they loaded the L. A. | he felt something light on his shoulder. It was 
Swett. On the twelfth she hove anchor, made | the dove back again. And right ahead was a 


sail, and started on her homeward voyage. 
We had on board some parrots, monkeys, and 
a pair of African doves given to the captain by 


an old chief on the coast. These were especial | 
pets of the captain. When he sat down to table 





large ship bearing down on us. 

Now whether, as in the case of the Ark of old, | 
the dove had gone forth to bring back glad tid- | 
ings, I know not. But even as we had been cast | 
down by its leaving us, so now we took its return | 


they would fly to his shoulders, remain perched | a 9 sign that mercy had descended to our need. | 


there all the time he was eating, and peck at the 


food as he lifted it to his mouth. This delighted shoulder, the captain seized the stars and stripes, 
the black sailors, who were very fond of the | pyshea up the main rigging and lashed the glori- 


doves. 


When we had crossed the tropics and got into | saw the signal and luffed up in the wind under a 
the northeast trade-winds it blew hard, and the | lower fore and main topsail and fore topmast stay- 


heavily-laden vessel strained much. On the 


morning of the thirtieth of July the mate re-| 


ported to the captain that she had sprung a 
leak. 
The captain too’ the sounding-iron, lowered it 


down the pump-well, and found twelve inches of | long rope out astern of the schooner for them to 


water in the hold. 


‘She'll come all right, Mr. Olsen,’’ said the | sweeps over us. 
“The heavy weather has started some | 
of her butts, I guess. When we leave the heavy | 


captain. 


sea of the trades she'll not strain so heavily and 
then the leak will close.” 
This word was passed round but it did not 


quiet the doubts of the crew. Their apprehension hi 
of danger became stronger on the first day of | 
August, when one of the doves died. This cast a | monkeys was that he had climbed on a pig’s head. 
gloom over all on the vessel. The superstitious | Constantly struggling to keep this position he dis- 
sailors would shrug their shoulders, hitch up | appeared from our sight. 

their trousers, and shake their heads with | 
foreboding that the bird’s death was an omen of | 


disaster. 

On the afternoon of the second we were leak- 
ing as much as one hundred strokes of the pump 
could discharge in an hour. ‘To control the leak 
was therefore easily within our power. But we 
feared it might grow worse. Still everything 
went well for more than two weeks in light 
southerly winds and fine weather. 

On the evening of the twentieth of August the 
wind hauled into the northwest and blew fresh. 
Soon the leak increased to two hundred strokes 
an hour and every man on board had his share 
of pumping to do, the captain taking his turn 
with the rest. 

Already the men were beginning to tire of the 
monotony of keeping the pump going every hour 
in the day and night. Still thev took their turns | 
with no complaint, while the breeze blew strong 
and steady for days and the leak slowly 
widened. 

Now the pump-well had become so worn with 
use that the boxes were too small to throw much 
water out of the hold. So we were forced to 
draw out the boxes and cover them with old 
stocking legs, as the pump leather had all been 
used up. 

On the first of September the wind hauled 
round to the southwest and blew more strongly 
with a heavy cross sea. At sunset the captain 
decided to put her on the stand to the southward 
in hope to run out of the heaviest part of the ap- 
proaching storm. By midnight the wind had in- 
creased to a gale and was veering round to the 
northwest. 

We furled the mainsail, close-reefed the fore- 
sail, and set the storm-trysail. All this time the 
weary men were compelled to go frequently from 
the reducing of sail to the pumps. For about a 
week the gale continued, when all of a sudden the 
wind shifted to the northeast and began to blow a 
hurricane. ? 

We furled the jib, and set a small piece of the 
storm-trysail on the mainmast. She was now 
leaking four hundred strokes an hour. The 
waves had increased to mountainous size, and 
threatened to swamp us every time we settled 
down into the trough. 

The wind screamed through the rigging; every- 
body and everything were wet with the crests that 
blew abroad; the hatchway to the forecastle had 
to be battened down; the fire was out in the 
cook’s galley; and the men’s arms and legs were 
swollen with standing in the water and pumping 
continually. In the morning our poor vessel was 
struggling in the trough of the sea, which threat- 


| the boat filled twice and they were on the point 


With the dove fluttering from and back to his | 


ous flag there, upside down. The strange ship 


sails. 
| Five seamen of the strange ship volunteered for 
|ourrescue. They lowered a boat and started, but 


|of giving up the adventure when we slacked a 


seize. At this time the sea was making clean 
Our captain called all hands aft, put a rope 
round their waists one by one, lowered them 
successfully into the sea, and slacked them astern 
till they were picked up by the men in the boat. 
Now that the captain was the only man left on 
s schooner, he threw overboard the monkeys, 
pigs and parrots. The last seen of one of the 


The captain then jumped overboard himself 
and was soon aboard the boat. Scarcely had he 
been hauled in when the dove took its place on 
his shoulder amid the cheers of the men. They 
then rowed us to the ship, which proved to be the 
Thomas Brocklebank of Liverpool. 

In vain we looked from her deck toward our 
schooner. Scarcely had we left the L. A. Swett 
when she went down. 0. G. F. 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston. | $¢ 








Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Classical, Scientific and Special courses. Life of students 
carefully guarded. $150 a year. a ay” free. 
F. W. Ernst, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, PLYMOUTH. 
Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
12 boys. 27th year. H. W. ae - (Harv.), Head Master. 
rs. KNAPP, Principal. 








NEW YORK, 113 West 7ist Street. 
West End School. 


repares for College. 
Military Drill. CHESTER DONALDSON, A.M., P " 


| nasium. References required. J. H. Root, 


|North Yarmouth Academy. 


} 


| ined that some instinct of destruction being near | 17 
| Health and Education in a beautiful New England 
| town. Five 

| all the buildit 
At midnight on the twenty-fourth the wind | 


. e : ‘ ” | e) 
Swedish mate, with three sailors and a steward, | gyqdenly fell dead calm. This strained the vessel | e 
all Africans. The vessel was owned in Boston | 


and had been engaged in trading up and down mendously and rolled and pitched her. We had Mt 
now two feet of water in the hold. As suddenly | 


| heated by steam. 
A 








REVERE, Mass. (Suburb of Boston.) 


The Lay College. 


Fits young people for Christian Workers, Ministers and 
Missionaries. For cata. address REV. J. P. BIXBY, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
Miss Catharine J. Chamberlayne’s 


The next year will open Oct. 4th. 
School for Girls. Cjreaiars sent on application. | 





| for residents of New Hampshire, $300; 


COMPANION. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. | 
School for Young Ladies. 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cad 
Frigegees Prescribed and Elective 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 
plication necessary. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


| 

and Miss Cady, | 

ourses of Study, | 
Early ap- 





68th year of Academy, I4th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful location 
and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 


rincipal. 





YARMOUTH, Maine. 


Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading Colleges. Delightful location. 
EV. B. 


‘erms moderate. R P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 
Colby Academy, New Lonpon, N. H. 





complete courses of study. Steam heat in 
igs. Fine gymnasium. $200 eens. Send 
for a catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


Williston Seminary, Easruamrron, Mass., 
ares boys for any college or scientific school. 
laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 

dress REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Holyoke College, sovrn Haptey, Mass., 
offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1898. Board and tuition, 
$250. RS. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 











Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Art 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- | 
vantages at moderate expense. 77th year opens Sept. 13. | 


For catalogue address Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory courses. New buildings, steam heat, in- 
candescent light. Gymnasium. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. 22d year. 


231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. . 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 


Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct. 8. Junior, 
Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good varrety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of pan, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning THE COMPANION), 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 


Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: “I believe 
you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer young 
women for life’s duties.” 

FOR 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL soy. 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


S H () RT Typewriting, Book- 


keeping, ete., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon Street, 
rner of Tremont St.,) 
stor 8. 
Individ Thor- 





(Co 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Highland Military Academy. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium, Athletics 
Encouraged. Careful Training. Home Influences. 
OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Sedgwick Institute. 4 strictiy select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Prepares for 
College and Business. Pupils are members of Principal’s 
family and receive constant EO attention. 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Collins Street Classical School. 


Established in 1885. Thorough preperation for College. 

Six teachers. fixty echolars, Board ng pupils $0 & $600. 

LEWIS F. ae. ~ D., ARNS, M. A., 
c: 








CHAS. C.S 
pals and Proprietors. 


Walnut Hill School. N47, Mass. 


* 17 miles trom Boston. 
Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough 
preparation for Wellesley and other colleses for 
women. Reference: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College. 
bicntow. rma Principals. 


CHARLOTT ANT 
Dummer Academy, sovru BYFIELD, MASss. 


MIss FLORENCE 
130th year. Home School for 30 boys. Fits for any college 
or scientific school, School farm 860 acres. Excellent 
salt water bathing. Certificate admits to various col- 
leges. Arrangements for summer pupils. For cata- 
logues, etc., address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 42 to 56 St. Botolph St. 
College of Gymnastics. 
Outgrowth and extension of the normal course of the 
Allen Grusesiem. horough course in Gymnastics, 
Theoretical and Practical, including Dancing, Swim- 
ming, Bicycling, Anatomy and Pays ology. For pros- 
pectus, address, ARY E. ALLEN. 
WoopsTocKk, CONN. 


Woodstock Academy. 

















as 
ough instruction. Cire. free. 


Students assisted to positions. 
Open now. 








BOSTON: 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is _ thorough, com- 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of exery day life. 

© FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 

full of diligence and zeal. 

E DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 





An pengfich and classical school for boys and girls, A 
limited number of pupils receive personal attention in 
study and home care in Principal’s family. Terms 
moderate. For particulars address 

Prin, E. R. HALL, B. A.. Yale, Woodstock, Conn. 


WeEsT NEWTON, Mass. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty Gret year of this family school for boys and 
ris begins Wednesday, Sept. 20, . Prepares for 
Jollege, Scientific School and Business. Attention to 
character-building. Send for catalogue or call Tues- 

days at ALLEN BROTHERS. 


BosTON, Mass., Franklin Square. 


New England | 








Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Calendar, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


Howard Seminary. ; 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and | 
certificates students for the Colleges; offers thorough 
Sougnary training, with wide choice in electives (in- 
eludin; usic, Art and Languages); excellent advan- 





or Home Culture; fine buildings, with Library, 
nasium and Laboratory; location quiet, healthful, | 

accessible. References in all parts of the country. 

nd for illustrated circular to 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The Cambridge School 


For YounG LApigEs. Advantages of Boston. Quiet | 
of Cambridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. | 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. | 





PLYMOUTH, N. H. 7 
Holderness School for Boys. 

Healthful and Beautiful of Situation. 
Regular Courses of Study in preparation for col- | 


| leges or scientific schools; and elective courses in | 


Mathematics, Sciences, | 


Latin, Modern Languages. 
1d English oa. Charges | 


Drawin , Commercial ar 


others, $350; no 

extras. For catalogues and full information, apply to 
The Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, A. M., Rector. | 
The Rt. Rev. W. W. NILES, D. D., 
President of Board of Trustees. | 


includes valuable business lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE is yee largest of any Com- 


mercial School in the wor 


HE REPUTATION of 


his school for origimal- 
leaderslup and as the St 


T 
ity and ‘andard Institution 
of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 


and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writing, 
Kar pre and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

For Prospectus (sent free) address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


College 


Elevator entrance, 694 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By its new Patented System of Actual 
Business from the Start, pupils begin at once 
as merchants, and by an intensely fascinating 


series of _= —e- 

cess by doing t,| ACTUAL 

insteadof by copying , 

py # entries BUSINESS 
FROM THE 
START. 

hee AL. 1 mn pleasure. Individ- 


from a Book 
for 3 or 4 terms, be- 

ual instruction. Situations for pupils. Visi- 
tors received daily. Prospectus free. 

















fore entering actual 
practice, as is the 
universal custom. 
By the Burdett Sys- 
tem Theo and 




















The Home School, worcesrer, Mass. 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, 

rogressive. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Stammering. 


AT NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., 
there is a school where all defects of speech are cor- 
rected. Send for Circular to E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. | 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOV 


ER. } 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year Sept. 14, offering enlarged opportu- | 
bs toe Three Seminary Courses of studies anda Cait ‘e- 
fitting Course. Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Prin. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 7 faculty | 
and spacious new rooms. Term opens Oct. 2d. Send for | 
illustrated catalogue. CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Prin. 


Boston Training School of Music, | 

















ened every moment to engulf her. 

As a large amount of gulfweed was in the 
water, which had become somewhat warmer, we | 
knew we must be in the vicinity of the Gulf 


| t 


Third year begins Sept. 11 in Music Hall Pyilding. 
Departments, USIC: ELOCUTION: ART. All 
branches taught and all grades of pupils received. 
Normal Course for teachers with unusual advan- 

es. For calendar, address the. Director, | 
EO. H. HOWARD, 20 Music Hall Building, Boston. | 


Nichols Academy, 





LIBRARY E OBSERVATORY. ACADEMY, 
AND GYMNASIUM, 
Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 


nected. Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 5, 


“VAGADEMY HOME. GRAMMAR MEMORIAL, 
SCHOOL. CHUREE 


Dudley, Mass. 
6 lag ~ institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 
equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land. Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, type-writing, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 
Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. 





1893. 


Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
KATHLEEN’S PARTY. 


“It’s too hot to play chalk corners,”’ said 
Sarah Manning, coming to a standstill; ‘‘and 
besides, I’ve got on new boots.” 

Three other girls stopped when she did, at the 
corner where Salem Street begins. 

“Well, it’s Saturday afternoon and all the | 
errands done. We ought to do something right | 
off,” said Lottie Martin. She tipped restlessly | 
from one foot to the other, her hands in the 
shallow pockets of her jacket. 


, 








corner. The street sloped upward, and soon there 
was a wider extent of blue to be seen above, for 
the low houses of the dwellers in Copp’s Hill 
Burying-Ground obstructed none of the sky. 

At the entrance to a small court Sarah and her 
companion paused, Margie and Nellie close 
behind. ‘They had stopped short in the surprise 
of finding they should not have to hunt for 
Casey. Here she was. At the first low doorway 
of the court stood a child of their own age looking 
up at them from a basket over which she was 
stooping. 

Her thin face, with its hungry, dark eyes, was 
surrounded by straight hair. As she recognized 


They were all cheaply but neatly dressed, and | the group a faint flush came into her cheeks. 


wore their new spring hats. 
Sarah looked vaguely up 
Salem Street with a furrow 
between her short-sighted 
eyes. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ remarked black- 
eyed Nellie Walberg, “if you’d 
just shut your teeth and run, 
you’d break in your hoots.”’ 

“I can walk well enough,” 
replied Sarah, decidedly, ‘but 
I can’t run, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“Come,”’ exclaimed Lottie, 
“do hurry and think of some- 
thing! Not one of us has a 
cent to spend.”’ 

Sarah wheeled round upon 
them. “I1’Jl tell you, girls!” 
she said. ‘‘Casey’s party! 
Let’s go to that."’ Two of her 
hearers laughed. 

‘“‘What’s Casey's party?” 
asked Lottie. She was not as 
strong as the others, and was 
below them in school. 

“Why, Kathleen Casey’s an 
awful poor girl in our class. 
Laces up her boots with twine 
and blacks it with ink. We 
don’t know her much. We 
let her play ‘London Bridge’ 
sometimes, that's all. Well, 
we girls were talking the other 
day, telling about what we 
got at Christmas and on our 
birthdays and things like that, 
weren’t we, Margie ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Margie. 

“And I said I had a pink 
muslin dress with a satin 
bodice that I was going to 


” 


“I always said this 


| sparkling with diamonds and all that. But such 
as my father can afford, muslin and satin and 
velvet ribbons—I wear a dress like that. But of 
course I don't know what folks do that have gold 
doors.”’ 

The child who was addressed took one step 
forward. Her face was white, her eyes almost 
terrible. One claw-like hand was holding together 
a torn place in her skirt; the other was clenched 
at her side. The children retreated before her as 
far as the entrance of the court, attracting the 
attention of a young and pretty lady who was 
passing. She stopped and glanced over their 
heads at the fierce figure in the doorway. 

‘Sarah,’ she said, laying her hand upon the 








was the best tomb.” 


wear to Margie’s party. And Margie told about Her basket was piled with chips from a house | shoulder of the largest girl, **what does all this 


her father taking her into Bolinsky’s and buying 


her a pound of mixed and a pound of caramels | pulled it already half across the threshold of the | 


for her birthday. 
she, Nellie ?”’ 

Nellie nodded. 

“And she says, ‘My house has a gold door, | 
and I’ve got a dress all sparkling with diamonds, 
and at my party I’m going to have all kinds of | 
cake and nuts and candy.’ Didn’t she say that, 
Margie? I knew there wasn't a word of truth in 
it. 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘when is this party of yours?’ | 
And she says, ‘On Saturday.’ 

“Did you ever hear such a thing? And I says, | 
‘P’r’aps you'll invite us?’ just to see what she'd 
do. And she says, ‘Yes,’ and then she ran up Hull 
Street as fast as she could skip, so’s not to be | 
asked any more, I s' pose. | 

‘Now I say, girls,’’ concluded Sarah, “‘let’s go 
round there just as if we had come to the party. | 
Never say a word about not believing it, and 
won’t she be ashamed? It’s the biggest joke I | 
ever heard of. Come on!” | 

‘What fun!’ exclaimed Nellie, the mischievous. | 
“Let’s!”? Lottie hung back. | 

“It don’t sound so very funny,’ she said. 
“°’Tisn’t likely she’s got any party.’’ 

“Of course not!’’ chorused the other three. 

“That's just the joke, can’t you see?’ cried 
Sarah. “Come along! I know where she lives. 

Forgetting her boots, she put her arm through | 
lottie’s and ran up Salem Street, the others 
following. 

Past the bake-shop with a Hebrew sign over its | 
door, past the dingy Italian grocery in whose | 
window the same clay pipes, soap and packages | 
of macaroni had mingled since these children 
could remember, they hurried on. At the Old 
North Church, in whose belfry the lanterns for | 
Paul Revere were hung, the four girls turned the | 


And up speaks Casey, didn’t 
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which was being torn down near by. She had 
open door, but now she wrenched it back upon 
the one step and shut the door behind her. Then 
she straightened herself up, and standing where 
she was, looked at her visitors one by one. 
There was defiance in the meagre figure and big 
eyes; but Sarah would not seem afraid. 

‘We've come to the party,”’ she said, in a voice 
intended to represent a “‘society’’ tone. ‘We 
were invited on Thursday, you know, and we 
hope we're welcome. It was on Saturday, I think 
you said.” 

The other girls thought she ‘‘carried it off” 
splendidly. All three giggled. The child at the 
door did not answer. Her eyes were fixed on the 
face before her. 

“Shall we walk right in?’’ inquired Sarah, 
with increased manner. ‘Or have we come a 
little early ?”’ Another giggle from the girls. 
“Parties usually begin at four, and it’s half-past 
now. But I suppose you have yours late, seeing 
what elegant ones they are.”’ 

Margie and Nellie laughed aloud. The eyes of 
the girl on the step glowed like live coals, but she 
did not speak or stir. 

“I don’t seem to see the gold door, somehow, 
do you, Sarah?’ asked Nellie. 


They all laughed again as they looked beyond | 


Kathleen at the dingy entrance, black with 
weather and neglect. ‘The house was wooden, 
very old, crowded in between tall, dirty brick 
buildings which were no longer modern them- 
selves. It was let in rooms. A newspaper was 
stuffed into a broken pane of the three lights over 
the door. 

“When I give a party,’ continued Sarah, 
nettled at the persistent silence, “‘I always put on 


my party dress pretty early. Of course I can’t | 


have any such things as you have, Casey, dresses 


| mean ?"” 

“She told a he, teacher,”’ said Sarah, hurriedly 
“She invited us to a party, and she hasn't got 
any party. - 

“She said she had a gold door,"’ put in Nellie 

“And a dress all diamonds and nuts and 
cakes,’’ blundered Margie. 

“You all seem to be in your school dresses 
Did you expect to go to a party like that this 
afternoon ?’’ asked Miss Allen, quietly. 

“No, ma‘am!’’ exclaimed two or three; and 
Sarah added, ‘‘We knew it was a lie all along.”’ 

“Go home now, girls, and think whether you 
have enjoyed this afternoon.” 

Miss Allen spoke low, and watched them start 
on their way down the street. Then she turned 
back and went up to the child, still standing in 
the court, and trembling from head to foot. 

“Come in, Kathleen,’’ she said; and as the 
little girl opened the door, the teacher lifted the 
heavy basket inside the house. The room into 
which Kathleen led the way opened upon the 
close, dark entry. Before the door was closed 
| Kathleen leaned her head against the wall and 

broke into such sobs as shook her frame. The 
whole stress of shame and grief and a child's 
| despair was in them. 

| The teacher did not try to stop them. She 
stood near by, and when half-stifled Kathleen 
lifted her streaming face to get her breath for 
another burst of tears Miss Allen, who saw she 
had no handkerchief, gently wiped the distorted 
little features with linen softer than any the child 
had ever felt before. 

As soon as Miss Allen saw that the crying had 
passed the stage of feeling and was becoming 
hysterical, she led Kathleen to the corner where 
she had seen a tap, and wetting a part of the 
handkerchief two or three times, passed it over 
| the hot face, finally drying the damp cheeks as 


| 











well as she could, while the loud sobs became 
only long sighs of exhausted grief. 

“Now Kathleen, let us talk it over,’ Miss 
Allen said, when they sat down together in the 
dreary kitchen. ‘‘How came you to tell the girls 
that story about the party ? 

“I dunno, teacher; I dunno why I done it. 
Oh dear'’’ Kathleen groaned 

“Did it. Don't know why you did it,” 
rected Miss Allen, with the teacher’s instinct 

She understood Kathleen better than the child 
understood herself. She had met her pupil many 
times tramping alone to the Public Library, and 
upon asking to see her book, had found it filled 
with fairy tales, with legends of knights, or stories 
from Greek mythology. 

She had seen the thin face 
look up with interest when 
some touch of romance crept 
into a dull lesson, and Kath 
leen had told her that when 
she shut her eyes she ‘‘saw 
things." Miss Allen had no- 
ticed the washed pink mbbon 
pinned into the shabby hat, 
and the ring, with the big blue 
glass stone, on her finger 

Not what she had, but what 
she wished for had Kathleen 
named to the girls as real 

“When you shut your eyes 
and see a gold door and a 
dress sparkling with diamonds 
it does no harm to the other 
girls at all.’’ said Miss Allen 
“But when you invite them to 
enjoy things, that are only in 
your head, you either deceive 
them or make them angry. 
Do you see?” 

Kathleen drew a long breath 

“Yes, ma‘am,”’ she said 
Miss Allen smiled. 

“Now you have promised 
those girls something, and you 
must do what you said. You 
must give them a party.” 
Kathleen gasped. 

“I can't!’ she whispered. 
“IT haven't got one thing!"’ 

*“*No honorable man, woman 
or child breaks his word,” 
Miss Allen continued. ‘You 
must give the party. The 
only question is where. I 
suppose your aunt would not 
be willing to have it here ?” 

“Oh no, ma‘am. She'd never let me,” ex- 
claimed the child. “Id ruther give it in the 
grave-yard.”” 

“The very place!"’ exclaimed Miss Allen. The 
old Copps Hill Burying-Ground, during certain 
hours of the day, is open to the public, and the 
children of the poor neighborhood in which it 1s 
situated make a playground of it. 

“Now what have you that can be used for a 
party ?’’ the teacher asked. 

“I’ve got that picture."" Kathleen pointed toa 
tailor’s sheet of colored plates, the men on which 
were as smiling and faultless of complexion as if 
their dress were not five vears out of date. 

“It would be well to have some flowers,’ Miss 
Allen answered, avoiding for the the 
matter of the happy gentlemen. *‘There are those 
geraniums.”’ 

“Why, yes,” cried Kathleen. She jumped up 
and brought the two pots, in one of which a pink 
flower bloomed and in the other a red. 

“IT got one of *em this year and one of ‘em last 
year, at Sunday school. I clean the pane every 
morning with my apron, so’s the sun can get at 
‘em.” 

“A wet newspaper and then a dry one would be 
better than your apron, I suppose,’ remarked 
Miss Allen. 

“Then there’s the text,’’ suggested Kathleen. 
“It’s awfully pretty.” 

It hung on the smoky wall, but the little girl 
quickly climbed on the table and lifted it down. 
A colored figure of a man in armor, with a fine 
complexion, was holding a tin box towards the 
observer. ‘The text’ read: 


cor- 


moment 


Ypon what food doth this our Cesar feed 
That he hath grown so great? 


Try Pearson's Pressep Beer. 
‘Well, we will see,”’ Miss Allen said, vaguely, 
when she had studied this work of art. ‘The 
party must be next Saturday if the weather is 
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fine, in Copps Hill Burying-Ground at four 
o’clock. Bring the geraniums. Iam going to get 
a piece of cloth for the table, which 1 want you to 
hem nicely during the week. I will turn the hem. 
Then we will buy some things to eat. On Friday 
I want you to invite those same girls and one 
other that you like, and we will have the party. 
Come, we will get the cloth.” 

There was intense excitement now in the child’s 
lean face. 

“I know the best tomb in the grave-yard,”’ she 
exclaimed, as they went into the advancing 
twilight. 
There’s a settee you don't have to drag very far. 
O teacher!"’ 

They bought a length of cotton sheeting pre- 
sumably suited to the size of a flat tombstone, 
some sewing cotton and needles. ‘The child’s 
face glowed when Miss Allen added a pink cellu- 
loid thimble. 


It was not all fun that week. Kathleen found | 


it a long way around the tablecloth with fine 
stitches, and the weather had turned very warm 
for May. Miss Allen had said she must invite 
the girls herself, and she dreaded their jeering 
laugh of disbelief so much that she hardly slept 
at all on Thursday night after the tablecloth was 
all done and pressed. 

She was pale and trembling as she went up to 
the group of four in the schoolyard at recess on 
Friday. 
saw her they stopped short and waited for her to 
come up. Kathleen could not raise her eyes. 

«*I—I—wish—you'd all come to the grave-yard 
to-morrow afternoon,” she faltered; ‘‘it’s—it’s— 
for a—party.” 

She could hardly speak the word, but when it 
was said no one laughed. 

“We shall be very happy, I’m sure,’’ said the 
voice of Sarah Manning. It did not sound as if 
she were in fun either. Kathleen slowly raised 
her head, as one and then the other said: 

“I'd like to ever so much.” 

Kathleen tried to say something else, but her 
lips trembled so that she couldn't, and Lottie 
tucked three peanuts and a pecan into her hand 
as she turned away. Miss Allen had done her 
work well. 

Saturday was a lovely day. Kathleen looked 
almost pretty in the new hat which Miss Allen 
and her sister had trimmed for her with some old 
materials of theirown. It had a red rose just in 
the front. 

Ina, the girl. Kathleen invited as her friend, 
guarded the tomb while the things were brought 
from the house. Her aunt at last consented to 
Kathleen taking her only six plates. They were 
all chipped on the edges, and yet were precious. 

After the table was spread, and before the 
guests arrived, Miss Allen went to Copps Hill. 
She walked up the steps into the ancient burial- 
ground, and down the path between the leaning 
gray stones. 

The very names of these old Bostonians: are 
forgotten on the hill. Jewish, Russian, Irish, 
Italian were the children with black eyes and 
strange names who were chasing one another, 
dodging and laughing, about the railed-off tomb 
of Cotton Mather. A kindly place is the old 
cemetery in this crowded region. 

Before Miss Allen reached the place Kathleen 
had selected she passed other and simpler festivi- 
ties already in progress—imitation feasts with 
nothing really to eat, and only dolls going through 
the motions of a party, or collections of babies 
apparently placed on exhibition upon a flat-topped 
tomb by the children in charge of them. 

The manners on Copps Hill were good. The 
wistful eyes of uninvited guests only looked from 
a distance toward the food they had no right to 
share. At the crown of the ascent was a tomb 
covered with white cloth from which could be 
seen Paul Revere’s river, and the masts of the 
shipping at anchor. 

Kathleen left her friend and sprang forward 
when she saw Miss Allen. She led her round 
and round the board. 

“O teacher, aint it lovely ?”’ she said over and 
over; ‘‘aint it lovely ?”* 

It does look pretty.’”” Miss Allen said it 
heartily as she examined every article upon it. 

In the middle of the table were the pots of 
geranium flowers; right and left of these were 
plates of sandwiches, with the bread crusts neatly 
cut off, rough white cocoanut-cakes and smooth 
brown ginger cookies, and cakes with little red 
and white candies baked into their tops. A dish 
of assorted nuts and raisins was balanced by a 
plate of pickled limes and another of chocolate 
creams. Kathleen had chosen the dessert, Miss 
Allen suggesting the sandwiches. 

Leaning against the flower-pots were the sweetly 


smiling gentlemen from the tailor’s shop, and | 


Cesar with his pressed beef. A pitcher of water 
was placed on the ground as being not artistic 
enough for such a tea-table. All about the nuts 
and cakes and sandwiches were swaying shadows 
of the twigs of trees, flecks of sun and leaf. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!’’ Kathleen sighed in perfect 
satisfaction. 

‘And here come the guests,’’ said Miss Allen. 
Kathleen's shyness came back at sight of them, 
and they, too, looked bashful as they came toward 
the table. 

“Shake hands with your hostess first, girls,’’ 
the teacher said; and that gave them something 
to do at once. 

They wore their new spring dresses and best 
hats. It was the last touch of pride and pleasure 


“I'll go early that day and get it. | 


They were all talking, but when they | 
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to Kathleen to see this, and as-one of the girls 
said afterward, it was worth while. The settee 
had been placed beside the board and the smiling 
guests, with eyes that could not keep from look- 
ing over the good things before them, sat down. 
“Thank you, no,"’ Miss Allen said, as they 
pushed close together to make room for her at the 
|end. ‘Kathleen and Ina have to stand so as to 
' pass the plates, and I will stand with them.” That 
was to give the hostess a hint what to do. 
‘Kathleen could not have had a better day.” 
‘“‘No, ma‘am,””’ said Sarah. 
‘*No, ma’am,’’ echoed each of the others. 
“Those sandwiches look very tempting to begin 
with,”’ Miss Allen went on, and Kathleen at once 
passed the plate to her. “Thank you. Aren‘t 
| those on the other side plain bread and butter? 
Ina, you might pass them. Some people do not 
like ham.” 
“IT love it,’’ said Sarah, and the others laughed. 
‘My mother knew a girl when she was little 
that couldn’t eat strawberries,’’ said Nellie, as she 
accepted another sandwich. 
“Oh, the poor thing!”” exclaimed Lottie. “But 
I don’t believe there ever was anybody that 
couldn’t eat chocolate creams and cocoanut cakes.”” 
“I guess there’s some,’’ ventured Kathleen, 
| whose courage was rising with success. ‘I guess 
| policemen can’t, nor ragmen, nor old Ma‘am 
| Reinstein.”’ 
‘“‘Why do you think so?’’ asked Miss Allen. 
“Well, I've never seen one of ’em go into 
| Bolinsky’s candy-shop, and I’ve watched it for 
| years.” 
There was a burst of laughter at this, and the 
| sandwiches went around all over again. 


| 


“You chose the prettiest place here for your | 


party, Kathleen,’’ Miss Allen said, looking away 
| to the water below. 

“I picked out this tomb when I was a little bit 
of a girl,’ Kathleen answered. ‘‘Would you 
begin now with the cocoanut cakes ?”’ 

“I like a brown one. I always said this was 
the best tomb,’’ and Sarah looked lovingly at the 
| cake before she tasted it. ‘I don’t care what 


A messenger was persuaded to trap it, and the 
next morning he brought into my room the limp 
little body. 

I mourned my loss for a long while, especially | 
during lunch, and still wonder how the unhappy 
mouse used to tell the time. 

Georce C. OHREN. | 
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For the Companion. 


AN ABLE MARINER. 


In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


On a warm June morning Lige Norton sat on a | 
bench, watched the auction, and wondered if in 
all Maine there was such an unhappy boy as | 
himself. The little gray farm-house of ‘the | 
Trasks had been this boy’s home for six happy 
years, since that dreadful winter when his father 
was lost on the Banks, and his mother died a 
week after hearing the news. Then the Trasks, 
a kindly, old, childless couple, had taken the 
friendless orphans to their home. 

Here seven-year-old Lige and two-year-old 
Billy had found protectors as fond as their own | 
parents had been. And now both Captain Trask | 
and his gentle old wife were dead and gone, and 
the little Nortons were homeless orphans once 
more. 

The little bench where Lige sat had been made 
by Captain Trask, so that he might sit and watch 
the scows and small boats passing up Back River 
—a stream dangerous with rocks and shoals that 
ran btlow the high shore where the gray cottage 
had stood for fifty years. ‘Buff,’ the homely 
yellow dog curled under the bench, had been a 
gift to Lige from the captain the last Christmas 
of his life. Lige in all his trouble wondered what 
would become of Buff; the dog would be as 
homeless as he and Billy. 

Mr. Jones, the captain’s nephew from Gardiner 
| way, had come to sell the things and rent the 
| property. He was the only heir. The captain 
| had made no will because there was so little to | 





| all the purchasers had gone. 


and. gazed till the captain’s sloop became a 
wavering speck of white. Buff watched the boat 
sailing away. It had never gone without Lige 
before, in Buff’s recollection. He wagged his 
stump of a tail, and looked alternately at the 
sloop and into his master’s face. 

“Are we not to go, too?’ asked the dog, as 
plainly as if he had been able to put his question 
in words. 

‘“‘Never, no more!’’ muttered Lige. 

Mrs. Jones called him from the attic window 
where she was doing up bundles of bedding. 

“Lige, you must pack yours and Billy’s clothes 
now,” she said, with a kind inflection. 

Lige went at her call, while Billy, who was 
sleepy, coaxed the dog to the bench beside him, 
pillowed his head on the yellow coat and went to 
sleep, with tears on his round cheeks, and his 
lips quivering in his slumber. 

When Lige had packed the little bags of clothing 
The last one drove 
away the cow. Lige heard the cheery good-bys, 
and the rattle of wheels that carried away the 
last of the familiar home things. 

Then Mrs. Jones came and told him that she 
and her husband were going down the river 
across to the mainland to stay till to-morrow. 





“I’ve got a cousin living down there I aint seen 


| they say, that one under the big tree doesn’t | leave, and his pension—the captain had been a | for years, and this is sech a chance,” she said. 


| compare.”” 

Miss Allen smilingly declined any more, as she 
| was going to another ‘‘tea.”” She drew on her 
glove, gracefully pulling its silk cord backward 
| and forward in fastening it. 

“I have enjoyed your party very much,” she 
said, holding Kathleen’s hand. ‘Good-by.” 

She passed down the path with an air which 
each girl said to herself she would imitate when 
the time came to go. She heard once more the 


gate, and smiled in sympathy. 
Mary Gray Morrison. 
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For the Companion. 


A PUNCTUAL MOUSE. 


The room of the First Deputy Commissioner in 
the great Pension Building at Washington is 
always closed to the public at two o’clock in the 
afternoon; and a calm falls upon the apartment 
in striking contrast with the tumult that pre- 
cedes it. 

One very quiet afternoon I noticed a mouse at 
,my feet nibbling at the crumbs that had fallen 
from my lunch. It came again about the same 
time the next day, and afterwards, as long as it 
lived, it was a regular visitor. 

I began to save some mor- 
sels for it, and it grew fat 
and sleek. It had no fear 
of me, but the footfall of a 
fellow-clerk would drive it 
helter-skelter to its hole be- 
hind the wardrobe. 

Soon I remarked that the 
mouse always appeared at 
my desk just as the hands of 
the clock marked the hour of 
three. Perhaps the silence pre- 
vailing at that hour tempted 
it to roam. I timed it day 
after day and found that it 
always came at three o’clock 

| to the second. 
But one afternoon that 
| hour passed and my mouse 
| was conspicuous by its ab- 
| sence. Five minutes passed 
|and still no mouse. I was 
_ beginning to think that it 
| had perished, but at six min- 
utes past three, just as I had given it up for lost, 
| it ran forward boldly for its afternoon repast. 

I experienced some disappointment at the late 
arrival of the mouse, because it destroyed many 
cherished speculations in regard to-the time-telling 
| Powers of dumb creatures; but just then the 
| man who keeps the departmental clocks in order 
| entered the room, and set our clock back six 
minutes. The electrical apparatus which con- 
nected it with the Naval Observatory had been 
out of order that day, and put our time out of 
joint. So it was the clock and not the mouse 

that had gone wrong. 
| I grieve to say that the little fellow soon after 
came to an untimely end. One day he frightened 
a female clerk who was standing at my desk when 





he appeared for his usual visit. .The mouse, more | 


| frightened than she, also disappeared, and that 
| was the last I saw of it alive. 


quick sound of merriment before she reached the 


| brave soldier—would cease when his wife died. | 
| When Lige had asked timidly where Billy and | 
‘he would go, Jones had answered, not unkindly : | 
| ‘It’s too bad, little chap, but there aint no! 
| place ‘cept the town farm. But you and Billy is| 
| likely boys. Mebbe some farmer might take one 
| of ye for yer board and keep.”’ 

Mrs. Trask, for six months after the old cap- 
| tain’s death, had tried to live and keep a home 
| for the children she had grown to love as her | 
own; but, wofully missing her companion of 
nearly fifty years, she grew more feeble month 
by month, until one June morning, a week before 
the auction, she passed away in her sleep. 

The neighbors had sent for Jones and his wife, 


up and getting ready to leave. To-morrow after- 
noon they would drive back to Gardiner, and | 
leave the children at the town farm on the way. 
Jones was a poor man, with a large family of 
his own. He could not undertake to bring up 
the two strange little ones. He had long ago 
written his uncle that this very thing would 
happen. The captain had answered that he 


trusted in the Lord; he knew they would find 
friends, and at least have the remembrance of a 
happy childhood. 

The crowd of buyers from all over the island 
had taken everything 








they wanted from the 





|house. Now a dozen of them went with the | 
auctioneer to bid for the captain’s sloop that lay 
at anchor below the hill. Lige felt that his heart 
| must break if he went to see the dear old boat | 
| sold. So he stayed on the beach, and thought of 
the happy days of his sailing with the dead cap- 
| tain. 

Oh, the hours, with the wind aft and fresh, 
when he had held the tiller and steered the sloop | 
| along shore homeward! And now the sloop was 

sold. The man who had bought her was hoisting 
sail. Lige watched the process with despair. | 
| Some women carrying chairs and dishes came | 
out of the house discussing their purchases. One | 
old man staggered out with the big clock that was 
taller than himself, quite as old, and would long 
outlast him. Men began to load their wagons. 
Some followed the auctioneer to the barn to bid 
|on the’ cow. Still Lige gazed out on the river, 


who had been there all the week packing things |. 


The trip to take possession of her husband's 
inheritance had been a real holiday in her hard 
working life. She pitied the children, but she 
could not help them. She told Lige she had left 
them plenty to eat until the next day, and bedding 
for their night’s sleep. 

“You can play camp out, Lige. Aunt Hannah 
said you was a careful child, and she’d left ye 
alone lots of times. So you won't git into no 
harm, an’ you aint afeered.” 

‘*What of ?"' asked Lige, slowly. 

“Course thar aint nawthin’,” she said, quickly. 

But she added to her husband outside, ‘“‘Curus 
boys, them two. They aint a mite scared to stay 
alone where the old folks died.” 
Lige would not have understood why she ex- 
pected him to be afraid. His dearest remembrance 
was that ‘“‘grandma,’’ as he called Mrs. Trask, 
had promised to watch over him and Billy. He 
could not doubt that she was still doing so. 

When Jones and his wife were gone Lige went 
out on the broad stone step, and watched their 
retreating figures. He saw them reach the river, 
get into a dory there and row out into the current. 

The boy was very pale and earnest-looking, his 
lips set firmly, his dark eyes full of determination. 
While he packed their few belongings, he had 
been thinking deeply. Now he called Billy, and 
the child woke and came slowly toward the house. 

‘“‘Aint there no dinner, Lige ?*’ he asked, tear- 
fully. ‘‘Aint we never goin’ to have no dinner 
any more ?”’ 

“There's milk an’ doughnuts an’ cold meat, 
Billy,”’ said Lige, trying to be stern to keep up his 
courage. ‘Don’t you go and give up like a girl 
an’cry. I won't.” 

“Your eyes is red,”’ said Billy, drinking his 
milk and feeding bits of meat to Buff. 

“Jest dust, out o° things. Now, Billy, be you 
goin’ to be brave an’ do what I want you?” 

“I won't cry no more, Lige,”’ said Billy, with 
quivering under lip, ‘‘’cept if they take you an’ 
Buff ’way from me. I dreamed they took Buff, 
an’ I was kind o’ cryey when I woked up.” 

“They sha'n’t take you,’’ said Lige, fiercely. 
He hugged his little brother and pressed the soft, 
round cheek against his own. ‘There’s only us 
an’ Buff, an’ we'll all run away together. They've 
gone till to-morrow, so we’ve got lots of time. 
Way over that way is a wide, big river. Down 
that, miles an’ miles, is Tarbox's, an’ there is a 
man that lives there called Uncle Eben Chase. 
He's got a boat, an’ we'll go an’ find him.” 

‘“*What fur, Lige ?”’ 

*«’Cause he’s good, an’ was the cap’n’s friend. 
He will take us out to sea a long ways to Round 
Pond where Cap’n Chick lives.” 

“The Cap’n Chick that liked my father when 
he was a mite ’ a boy afore they quar’led ?”’ said 
Billy, anxiously. 

‘Yeah; pa went to sea on his ship when he was 
a boy no older than me. So we'll go to him an’ 
ask him to take us for a while. I kin work my 


| board, bein’ handy "bout kindlin’s an’ pails of 
| water. You could do somethin’, too, an’ Buff is 


good to watch things, ’specially ’bout a boat where 
they is like to steal ropes. Cap’n Chick met 
Grandpa Trask one day out to sea in their boats, 
an’ asked "bout us, an’ said he’d like to do some- 
thin’ for us, which our cap’n said wa’n’t needed 
then.” 

“Then he forgot about our pa and him how 
they onst quar’led ?”’ 
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“I guess he wa’n’t mad at our pa no more cause 
o’ that, Billy. Now you git what little truck you! 
want for playthin’s, an’ I’ll fetch our things. 1| 
hid away your little cart for fear some one would 
have that at them auctions. I’ve got it half full | 
of our clothes, an’ here’s a tin pail with things to | 
eat. It may take us a long time to get to Uncle 
Eben Chase’s.” 

Billy hurried away for his small belongings. 
The prospect of a journey was delightful to this 
eight-year-old child. He had always longed to 
explore further than grandma had allowed. 

Soon the two brothers carefully locked the 
house, put the key under the mat, and went down 
the path to the gate. Then Lige ran back to gather 
an armful of the lilac blossoms from the bushes 
planted fifty years before by the happy young 
wife of Captain Trask, who now lay asleep beside 
him in the graveyard on the hill after half a 
century of life by his side. 





morrow. Already he heard the rush of the tide 
and felt the cooler breeze from off the water. 

At last he saw the shimmer of the stream. Just 
ahead where the road turned a solitary little house 
faced a cove, where the river bent into the land 
and swirled away around a point. Lige left the 
wagon in the road, and crept nearer the house to 
reconnoitre. PATIENCE STAPLETON. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A TIGER’S PLAYTHING. 


My uncle, Colonel Jack Anderson, a retired 
officer of the English army, was a reticent man. 
He had never explained to me the cause of a cer- 
tain long red sear, which, starting from the grizzled 
locks behind his ear, ran diagonally down his 





“1 started once more to crawl 


Lige gave the lilacs to Billy, and took the handle 
of the cart. They shut the gate and went down 
the road. Buff followed joyously, barking at the 
twittering birds in the trees, and the flying squir- 
rels along the stone walls, so glad of life on that 
June afternoon. It hurt Lige’s faithful heart to 
see Buff so merry. 

“Ile don’t know ’bout gran’ma, like us, Billy,” 
he said, as he opened the gate of the graveyard 
and went along a grassy path among the mounds. | 
The dead of but a few families rested in the lonely 
burying. place—the Trasks and Thorns, and Captain 
Lee and his wife, Katherine, all relatives and 
neighbors once in the settlement. Some 
of the headstones of slate stood erect 
so as to show half-obliterated names. 
Some had fallen under the grass and 
wild rose-bushes. 

The boys went to the two mounds, one 
of which was newly made and bare, the 
other covered with grass and shaded by a 
lilac-bush brought from Captain Trask’s 
own home. Grandma had saved money 
for the headstones, but as yet the two 
graves were unmarked. Lige laid the 
fragrant white lilacs on the new grave. 

“She liked ’em best, Billy,” he said. 
“The cap’n said they made him think of 
funerals, ’cause the neighbors come an’ 
got ’em for that when they was in 
bloom.” 

He laid the purple lilacs on the cap- 
tain’s grave. 

“Is they both way up in the sky?” 
asked Billy, solemnly. 

“Yes, an’ all the other ones. Now we 
must go, ’ctuse we’ve miles and miles 
to go. We’ll take it slow, an’ rest a lot, 
but we won’t let ’em find us, never.” 

The golden sunset,—for all those lonely hillside | 
burying-grounds face the sunset, as if with a sweet 
signification of the brightness the living risen 
shall ever gaze upon,—the sunset touched the | 
head-stones tenderly, and rested lovingly on the | 
unfaded flowers. | 

“There’s the pastur’,” said Billy, as they went 
along the road under the trees. “We won’t never 
go for the cow no more. What fun we had, an’ | 
sometimes you’d hide an’ scare me, Lige, ’cause I 
thought you was lost.” 

“I'll never scare you agin, Billy,” said Lige, re- | 
morsefully; “it was mean of me. What fun we | 
used to have when we went a-berryin’, an’ you an’ 
me allus got more’n the cap’n an’ grandma, ’cause 
their sight was poor. How that old cow used to 
jest hide from us till Buff found her an’ barked, 
didn’t you, Buff!” 

Buff barked loudly. He was glad to be away 
for a ramble, and glad those strangers were gone. 
He had much wished to bite them for going into 
the barn as if they had a right. 

“I run away once,” said Billy, as they trudged 
along, “an’ I went a fearful ways till I saw a great 
big river, bigger than our’n. An’ there wasa little 
house an’ a lady that was washin’. She give me | 
some milk an’ doughnuts, an’ I wented to sleep. 
When I got awake the cap’n was carryin’ me, an’ 
his whiskers tickled my face. Gran’ma didn’t 
scold at all, but there aint no one but Joneses to 
scold now, Lige.” 

“They sha’n’t find us!” cried Lige, quickening 
his pace until Billy’s fat little legs ached, and he 
was forced to drop behind. 

“I guess I’m goin’ to be a cry-baby,” said Billy, 
brokenly, “cause I’m gittin’ all tired an’ my legs 
wobbly. I’d like to jest lie down an’ go to sleep.” | 

“You shall,” said Lige, stopping. “You see I 
was so ’fraid of bein’ caught I hurried right on an’ 
forgot you. You git on top of the things like that; 
you won’t fall off. It’s all down hill. I won’t get | 
tired at all. You don’t weigh nothin’.” 

Billy reluctantly obeyed. Twilight was falling | 
fast, and the woods were full of black shadows. 
He did not want to lag in the rear alone, but he | 
hated to burden Lige. He lay down on the clothing | 
on the little cart, and soon fell asleep. Lige went } 
on steadily, with the dog at his side. 

Once a clearing in the woods showed the round 
silver moon peeping over the tree-tops. Lige | 
thought how it must be shining on the great wide 





away.”’ 


ruddy neck, and was lost beneath his ever immac 
ulate shirt-collar. But to-night an accidental 
circumstance led him to tell the story. 

We were sitting cozily over my study fire, when 
my cat éame stalking in with sanguinary elation, 
holding a mouse in her mouth. She stood growling 
beside my chair till I applauded her and patted 
her for her prowess. Then she withdrew to the 
middle of the room, and began to play with her 
half-dazed victim, till I got up and gently put her 
outside in order to conclude the exhibition. 

On my return my uncle surprised me by re 
marking that he could not look without a shudder 





The Japanese Exhibit. 


upon a cat tormenting a mouse. As I knew that 
he had looked quite calmly, on occasion, into the 
cannon’s mouth, I asked for an explanation. 

“Do you see this?” asked the colonel, touching 
the scar with his lean, brown finger. I nodded 
attentively, whereupon he began his story: 

“In India once I went out on a hot, dusty plain 


| near the Ganges, with my rifle and one native 


servant, to see what I could shoot. It was a dismal 
place. Here and there were clumps 


| of tall grass and bamboos, with now 


and then a tamarisk-tree. Parrots 
screamed in the trees, and the startled 
caw of some Indian crows made me 
pause and look around to see what 
had disturbed them. 

“The crows almost at once settled 
down again into silence, and as I saw 
no sign of danger I went on careless. 
ly. I was alone, for I had sent back 
my servant to find my match-box, 
which I had left at the place of my 
last halt; but I had no apprehen- 
sions, for I was near the post, and 
the district was one from which, as 
was supposed, the tigers had been 
cleared out some years before. 

“Just as I was musing upon this 
fact, with a tinge of regret because I 
had come too late to have a hand in 
the clearance, I was crushed to the 
ground by a huge mass which seemed 
to have been hurled upon me from 
behind. My head felt as if it had 
been dashed with icy or scalding 
water, and then everything turned 
black. 

“If I was stunned by the shock, it 
was only for an instant. When I 
opened my eyes I was lying with my 
face in the sand. Not knowing where 
I was or what had happened, I started 
to rise, when instantly a huge paw 
turned me over on my back, and I 
saw the great yellow-green eyes of a 
tiger looking down upon me through 
their narrow black slits. 

“I did not feel horror-stricken; in 
fact, so far as I can remember, I! felt only a dim 
sense of resignation to the inevitable. I also re- 
member that I noticed with curious interest that 


“I don’t know how long I lay there, stupidly 
gazing up into the brute’s eyes; but presently I 
| made a movement to sit up, and then I saw that I 
| still held my riflein my hand. While 1 was looking 
| at the weapon, with a vague, harassing sense that 
| there was something I ought to do with it, the 
| tiger picked me up by the left shoulder and made 
off with me into the jungle; and still I clung to the 
rifle, though I had forgotten what use I should put 
it to. 

“The grip of the tiger’s teeth upon my shoulder 
I felt but numbly; and yet, as I found afterward, 
it was so far from gentle as to have shattered the 
bone. 

“Having carried me perhaps half a mile, the 
brute dropped me, and raising her head, uttered a 
peculiar, soft cry. Two cubs appeared at once in 
answer to the summons, and bounded up to meet 
her. At the first glimpse of me, however, they 
sheered off in alarm, and their dam had to coax 
them for some minutes, rolling me over softly 
with her paw, or picking me up and laying me 
down in front of them, before she could convince 
them that I was harmless. 

“At last the youngsters suffered themselves to 
be persuaded. They threw themselves upon me 
with eager though not very dangerous ferocity, 
and began to maul and worry me. Their claws 
and teeth seemed to awaken me for the first time 
to a sense of pain. I threw off the snarling little 
animals roughly, and started to crawl away. In 
vain the cubs tried to hold me. The mother lay 
watching the game with satisfaction. 

“Instinctively I crept toward a tree, and little by 
little the desire for escape began to stir in my 
dazed brain. When I was within a foot or two of 
the tree the tiger made a great bound, seized me 
in her jaws, and carried me back to the spot 
whence I had started. 

“*‘Why,’ thought I to myeelf, ‘this is just exactly 
the way a cat plays with a mouse"’ 

“At the same moment a cloud seemed to roll 
off my brain. No words of mine, my boy, can 
describe the measureless and sickening horror «/ 
that moment, when realization was thus suddenly 
flashed upon me. 

“At the shock my rifle slipped from my relaxing 
fingers; but I recovered it desperately, with a 
sensation as if I had been falling over a precipice 

“I knew now what I wanted to do with it. The 
suddenness of my gesture, however, appeared to 
warn the tiger that I had yet a little too much life 
in me. She growled and shook me roughly. I 
took the hint, you may be sure, and resumed my 
former attitude of stupidity ; but my faculties were 
now alert enough, and at the cruelest tension. 

“Again the cubs began 
mauling me. I repelled 








time looking to my rifle. 
I saw that there 
cartridge ready to be pro- 
jected into the chamber. 
I remembered that the 
magazine was not more 
than half empty. 

“I started once more to 
crawl away, with the cubs 
snarling over me and try- 


at this point I realized 
that my left shoulder was 
broken. 

“Having crawled four 
or five feet I let the cubs 
turn me about, whereupon 
I crawled back toward the 
old tiger, who lay blinking 
and actually purring. It 
was plain that she had 
made a good meal not long 
before, and was, there. 
| fore, in no hurry to despatch me. 

“Within about three feet of the beast’s striped 
| foreshoulder I stopped and fell over on my side, 
as if all but exhausted. My rifle-barrel rested on 
|a little tussock. The beast moved her head to 
watch me, but evidently considered me past all 
possibility of escape; for her eyes rested as much 
upon her cubs as upon me. 
“The creatures were tearing at my legs, but in 
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| this supreme moment I never thought of them. I 
had now thoroughly regained my self-control. 


river where he meant to rest and plan for the | the animal looked rather gratified than ferocious. | and covered a spot right behind the old tigress’s 


them gently, at the same | 


was a | 


ing to hold me; and it was | 
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foreshoulder, low down. From the position I was 
in, I knew this would carry the bullet diagonally 
upward through the heart. I should have pre 
ferred to put a bullet in the brain, but in my dis- 
abled condition and awkward posture I could not 
safely try it. 

“Just as I was ready one of the cubs got in the 
way, and my heart sank. The old tiger gave the 
cub a playful cuff which sent it rolling to one side. 
The next instant I pulled the trigger—and my 
heart stood still. 

““My aim had not wavered a hair’s breadth. The 
snap of the rifle was mingled with a flerce yell 
from the tiger, and the long-barred body straight 
ened itself up into the air, and fell over almost on 
top of me. The cubs sheered eff in great conster 
nation. 

“TIT sut up, and drew a long breath of thankful 
relief. The tiger lay beside me, stone dead. 

“I was too weak to walk at once, so I leaned 
against the bouy of my vanquished foe and rested. 
My shoulder was by this time setting up an anguish 
that made me think little of my other injuries. 
Nevertheless the scene about me took on a glow of 
exquisite color. So great Was the reaction that the 
very sunlight seemed transfigured. 

“I know I fairly smiled as I rapped the cubs on 
the mouth with my rifle-barrel. I felt no inclination 
to shoot the youngsters, but I would have no more 
of their over-ardent attentions. The animals soon 
realized this, and lay down in the sand beyond my 
reach, evidently waiting for their mother to reduce 
me to proper submission. 

“IT must have lain there half an hour, and my 
elation was rapidly subsiding before the agony in 
my shoulder, when at last my man, Gunjeet, 
appeared, tracking the tiger’s traces with stealthy 
caution. 

“He had not waited to go for help, but had 
followed up the beast without delay, vowing to 
save me or avenge me ere he slept. His delight 
was 80 sincere, and his courage in tracking the 
tiger alone was so unquestionable, that I doubled 
his wages on the spot. 

“The cubs, on his approach, had run off into 
covert, so we set out at once for the post. When I 
got there I was in a raging fever which, with my 
wounds, kept me laid up for three months. 

“On my recovery I found that Gunjeet had gone 
the next day and captured the two cubs, which he 
had sent down the river to Benares; while the 
skin of the old tiger was spread luxuriously on 
my lounge 

“So you will not wonder,” concluded the colonel, 
“that the sight of a cat playing with a mouse has 
become somewhat distasteful to me since that 
experience. I have acquired so keen a sympathy 
for the mouse!” 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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For the Companion. 


A CITY UNDER A GLASS ROOF. 


About twenty years ago a writer in a prominent 
New England magazine broached a remarkable 
idea, original and startling 

Recognizing the hard fact that the earth's surface, 
and especially the North Temperate Zone, is, at 
best, a bleak, storm. swept abode for human life, 
and that a large proportion of the diseases and 
maladies of which people die, pneumonia, colds 
and pulmonary consumption, in particular, origi 
nate in sudden changes of temperature, chill and 
damp, this inventive American proposed to obviate 
the climatic danger by erecting extensive struct. 
ures, roofed over with glass, beneath which we 
might build cottages and till gardens. 

More in detail, his plan was to provide architect- 
urally beautiful inclosures, each forty or fifty 
acres in extent, with glass roof, supported by iron 
trusses and columns, at a height of a hundred feet 
or more from the ground. 

Inside, these protected inclosures were to be 
laid out ornamentally in streets, lots and squares 
for hotels or cottages, and the temperature and 
degree of humidity were to be exactly regulated 
and made uniform by means of a system of venti- 
lators, heaters and evaporators. 

In brief, the idea was to interpose a wall of 
crystal between man and bleak 
nature, and maintain in these 
perfected abodes a mean temper. 
ature of sixty-eight or seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit throughout 
the year. 

Those looked into the 
scheme as a practical matter 
found no mechanical difficulties 
in the way of carrying it out, buta 
little calculation convinced them 
that the cost would be so great 
that the enterprise would not pay, 
and the idea bore no fruit. 

But to-day, at the Columbian 
Exposition on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, we may see a veritable 
city under a glass roof, built quite 
without thought or reference to 
Mr. Felt and his plan, but none 
the less a singularly complete 
counterpart of his ideal! 

In the great Building of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
with its forty acres of floor area, 
its avenue and streets, its pavil- 
ions and bazaars, its clock towers, 
domes and spires, we have a 
grand illustration and an object 
lesson, what human life beneath 
a vast over-arching roof of glass 
might be like. 

A great many persons coming 
in hither from the wind and rain, 
and feeling a comfortable sense 
of protection and shelter, must 
have been led to wonder whether 
it would not be possible to pre- 
serve this great structure, as an 
experiment on a small scale of a roofed-over city, 
instead of demolishing it in the autumn, as it is 


who 


| 


“Laboriously, very deliberately, I got my sight, | intended to do. 


The experiment is not likely to be made; the 
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building in fact has not been constructed with a | most interesting of all—that of Japan. The | 
view to the equalization of temperature by heating | advent of Japan as an exhibitor at the World’s | 


apparatus, in winter, and devices for cooling the 
air during hot weather. 

None the less it is a very suggestive structure, 
suggestive of what may be done during the 
twentieth century to render life more pleasant. 

To enter the imposing south portal of this 





Fairs of Western nations is so recent as still to 
bear the tinge of novelty. It is not from this 
circumstance merely, but from the very fine and 
| costly nature of the exhibits which the Japanese | 
| merchants have brought for display, that their | 
| presence here will be memorable. Exquisite 


Under a Glass Roof. 


mainmoth building of the Manufactures and walk 
up Columbia Avenue, is indeed a striking experi- 
ence. This avenue is a street as wide as the 
grand thoroughfares of many large cities. On 
each side are handsome shops. Other streets that 
lead down other vistas of shops, cross it at right 
angles. Domes, spires, towers and cupolas rise 
in the distance. City clocks are heard striking 
the hour; and crowds of people are passing to 
and fro. 

The sunshine falls pleasantly. One quite forgets 
that it is not a busy quarter of some thriving 
metropolis; and yet if he glances upward, there 
are the iron trusses and ribs of the vast encom- 
passing glass roof, two hundred feet above. 


The. handsome bazaar doors on either hand | 


stand invitingly open. 
entering the avenue proper, is the pavilion of 
Switzerland, within the numerous rooms and 
alcoves of which may be seen every variety and 
size of the world-famous Swiss watches, and 
many very beautiful 
carver’s art, in great variety. 

Across the avenue, opposite, stand the pavilions 
of Russia and Norway, wherein are displayed 


hand-woven fabrics, leathers, rifles, skates, furs 
in great profusion, and ornamental and decorative | 


work in malachite and jade. 
Beyond, on the same side, is the wide pavilion 
of Belgium, rich in carpets, silks and ceramics; 


while opposite it are exhibited the general indus- , 


tries of Canada and of Denmark. 

The more imposing exhibits of France and 
Great Britain succeed these, as we near the lofty 
clock tower that rises from the middle of the 
avenue, exactly in the centre of the building. 

The French pavilion is a splendid structure of 
great extent, an entire city square, indeed, con- 
taining exhibits of manufactures so varied, so 
beautiful, that a week would scarcely suffice to 
see them in their entirety. 

The display of bronze art work, tapestries and 
vases is truly magnificent; and some of the dolls 


and toys cause the children to shout with delight. | 


The goods and works of art set forth to view in 
this single grand magasin, are said to have a 
money value of from eight to ten millions of 
dollars. 

North of the clock-tower, on the left, rise the 
spires and cupolas of imperial Germany, the 
great rival of France at the Fair. 
orate wrought-iron fence with regal gates incloses 
a court so richly adorned with choice ceramics | 
and gilded statuary that the opinions of visitors | 
are divided which of the two great competing | 
countries bears off the palm. 

Like France, the space of an entire city square | 
is literally packed and piled with expensive goods | 
and works of art from Germany’s skilled factories | 
and studios. | 

Opposite Germany stand the manifold exhibits | 
of the United States, grouped and displayed from | 
a score of different pavilions, most remarkable of | 
which is that of a great firm of New York jewel- 
lers: a lemon-tinted pavilion with gilt ornamen- | 
tation, rendered very striking by a single lofty | 
Corinthian column surmounted by a globe. 

Adjoining it is one scarcely less noticeable, from 
the dark, rich tints of the woodwork, from its 
symmetry, and familiarly known as the ‘‘mahog- 
any pavilion,”’ within which is a fine collection of 
metal ware from Connecticut. | 

Continuing our walk up this boulevard of the | 
nations, we pass next the Austrian section, | 
scarcely inferior to Germany in the great variety | 
of its exhibits, notable among which is the display | 
of exquisite Bohemian glassware, and come to} 
another pavilion, deemed by many visitors the 








This one on our left, after | 


specimens of the wood- 


Here an elab- | 


silks, wall-papers, wood and metal carving, 
camphor and indigo, screens, stoneware and 
chinaware are displayed in profuse quantity and 
of excellent quality. 

What most attracts the admiration of visitors, 
after all, is the display of cloisonné ware, partic- 
ularly one series of three vases, so beautiful in 
coloring and design as to evoke constant exclama- 
tions of wonder from the crowds that throng the 
place. 

Beyond Japan the avenue conducts past the 
booths and stores of numerous furriers and deco- 
rators, among the latter the beautiful chalcedony 
exhibit of petrified woods from Arizona. But 
over all still impends the great erystal arch above. 
It is, in very truth, a city beneath a glass roof. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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DELAY 


Delay. in close await, 

Caught hold on me, and thought my steps to stay; 
pegune still many a fond excuse to prate. 

And time to steal the treasure of man’s day. 
Whose smallest minute lost, no riches render may. 
Selected. —Edmund Spenser. 
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ARMED EUROPE. 


For about ten months previous to the middle of 
July much hope had been felt that the greatest 
of military empires would soon seek to bring 
about European disarmament. 

Such was the prospect arising from the late 
German Reichstag’s determined opposition of the 
new Army bill. Its passage was clearly necessary 
if Germany were still to be stronger than France 
in number of soldiers; therefore its rejection 
‘by the electors would have indicated that they 
| desired to end the Imperial policy of preserving 
peace by showing a German army too strong to 
be dared. 

But the Emperor William dissolved the Reich- 
stag, and appealed to the electors. They gave 
him a new Reichstag, which accepted the revised 
Army bill, and promptly passed it by a small 
majority. 





| 





soldiers this year, seventy thousand more in all | 


after three years, and it will ultimately raise the 
strength of the standing forces and reserves to 
over four million four hundred thousand trained 
men. 

In short, Germany is about to organize her 


| utmost numerical military strength, and every 


pelled to follow the same course as far as possible. 

France long ago adopted the policy of training 
all her able-bodied men—a policy that the great 
wealth of her people enables her to pursue in 
peace with comparative ease. 

Russia has added ninety-four thousand men to 
her standing army since 1889, and her policy has 
long been to keep afoot every man for whom her 
treasury could buy gun and uniform. 

Austria-Hungary’s strength in number of sol- 


| 
| 


| for him to buy only so much as he must. 
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though expensive army, but they have long been 
putting warships afloat almost as fast as their 
shipbuilders could get them ready. 

All the smaller nations follow, so far as they 
can, the example of the greater. Greece, and the 
new Balkan States especially, totter under their 
array; Turkey has gone into decrepitude with 
the strain, and Switzerland, apparently so secure 
in her mountains, has felt more panoply necessary 
to safety. 


So now all Europe is in final training as if for | 


the battle of Armageddon, and the height of 
civilization is a spectacle of warlike preparation 
such as the world never saw before. The one 
considerable hope of statesmen is alleged to be that 
a general war may not result from all this readi- 
ness, simply because war is now too dangerous 
for any nation’s risk. 

Yet England, Russia and France are quickly 
creeping toward collision in Asia; the situation 
of Turkey is dangerous as ever to peace; Austria- 
Hungary, by Francis Joseph’s death, may fall 
into confusion with the adjacent powers variously 
backing the fighting elements; and who knows 
when Germany’s retention of Alsace-Lorraine 


may tempt the French to fling toward the Rhine | 


that army which is now called the most efficient 
in the world ? 

Under our own vine and fig-tree we Americans 
may be said to rest secure in the great peace of 
our distance from the armed hosts. But Great 
Britain, by her island position, enjoys some of 
our advantages, and she has never disdained to 
improve them by a navy of surpassing strength. 
Her position in the world testifies that prudence 
has not been lacking in her councils, and strong 
as we are in men, money and remoteness, we 
may well bear in mind the value of bulwarks on 


the deep. 
—_————__s+oo— 
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CARDINAL FLOWERS. 


Where melancholy marshes meet and merge 

In darkling aisleways of luxuriant green 

The cardinal! flaunts its crimson flame, and streaks 

The emerald giooms. In far, forgotten years, 

A marty-tinéd monarch of the wood, 

Pierced by a savage shaft, in death-flight blind 

ast, and sprinkled the receptive mould 
~3 life-drops. When the year again 

Kindled with August h 
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PRICES AND WAGES. 


The extraordinary depression in business, fol- 
lowing a succession of financial disasters the 
most terrible the country has experienced in 
twenty years, isa fact to be faced, and not one 
that can be removed by pretending not to see it. 

After such a great revulsion there is always 
active discussion of its causes. Every man with 
a financial theory brings his ideas forward, and 
endeavors to make it appear that calamity has 
befallen the country because those ideas were not 
accepted. 

But the wise man is he who recognizes the 
impossibility that any one cause, or set of causes, 
could produce so much disaster in this populous 
and wealthy country. 

Not to discuss any of the causes, at present, it 
may be well to call attention to one usual result 
of a crisis in financial and commercial affairs. 
We do not predict that there will be a general 
decline in the prices of goods and in the wages 
of labor; but we do say that such a reduction 
has heretofore always followed events in the 
business world similar to those which we have 
just witnessed. 

So far as goods are concerned there are causes 
operating at all times to make their prices lower. 
The opening of new land and new sources of 
supply cheapens raw material, for at the same 
time there is a steady reduction in the cost of 
transportation. Improved machinery, and greater 
facilities for doing business cheaply, lessen the 
cost of manufactured goods. 

For these reasons special influences which tend 





This bill does not immediately increase the | to weaken prices operate more promptly and 
army so much as the Emperor originally de- | surely than those influences which tend to.raise 
manded; but it gives him fifty thousand more | prices. 


Now the influences at work when bank 
and business failures take place daily, are all in 
the direction of lower prices. 

Demand falls off enormously, because every 
man who exercises prudence knows that it is wise 
Con- 
servative merchants know that it is best to have 


| on hand as small stocks as possible, and they sell 
other European nation will doubtless feel com- | 


diers is far from fully developed, but her finances | 


are strained by her army, and will, of course, be 
more severely strained by the new rivalry. 

A generation ago the Italians believed that 
United Italy wouid be Peace, Industry, Wealth 
and Happiness. They now stagger under a 
burden of horse, foot, artillery, and ships almost 
greater than they can sustain. 

Rich, and delivered greatly by their island 
situation from fear of invasion, the British are 
not much crushed by the cost of their small 


at a sacrifice rather than be caught with unsala- | 
| ble goods. 


Merchants who are not wholly sound 
financially must sell, in order to raise money ; for 
when the money market is demoralized they 
cannot borrow. 

Thus large amounts of goods are thrown on the 
market at a time when from highest to lowest all 
prudent men are learning that they must econo- 
mize, and dull trade at lower prices is the result. 


| Such, at any rate, has been the course of events 


after former crises. 

As for wages it is not true that they go down 
more easily than they go up. On the contrary, 
the scarcity of labor in a country so generally 
prosperous as this, together with the organization 
of labor, causes a slow but fairly steady advance 
in wages. 

Nevertheless, if trade is bad manufacturing 
must become stagnant, and those who are em- 
ployed at it may have to face the disagreeable 
alternative of a reduction of wages or a stoppage 
of them altogether. If again we may draw upon 








the experience of the past, the reduction of wages 
will be not at all, or not much greater than that in 
the necessaries of life; so that those who still 
have work will not suffer much. But of course, 
if the number employed is reduced, there must be 
distress among those who are discharged. 

This is not a cheerful article to write, nor to read. 
But is it not better that all should know what is 
the usual order of events after a severe crisis, so 
that all may make what preparation they may to 
meet evil if it is before them; than to leave the 
few who do know to enjoy the exclusive benefit 
of their knowledge ? 

One thing we may always bear in mind for our 
comfort. Although these calamities happen now 
and then, they only interrupt, they cannot stop 
our national progress. When business has settled 
down on the new basis trade will surely revive, 


| and the country will take a fresh leap forward. 


~ 
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CHANCES AND FORTUNES. 


The career of Leland Stanford, who lately died, 
illustrates the fact that there is an element of 
fortuitous luck in the making of great fortunes in 
America. In his boyhood he gave an early indica 
tion of the self-reliance and mercantile intelligence 
which he subsequently displayed in railway and 
business transactions of the first magnitude. 

His father told him that he could sell all the 
timber which could be cut from a piece of wood 
land on the farm. The boy made a contract with a 
railway, hired a force of wood-cutters, and cleared 
twenty-six hundred dollars by his enterprise. 

Here was an unmistakable indication that he 
would be successful in business; but no heed was 
paid to it. ‘He studied law, settled in Port Wash 
ington, Wisconsin, and entered upon a career for 
which he had no special qualification. It was one 
of those mistakes which young men of clear intel. 
lectual discernment sometimes make. 

He was settling down to an uncongenial business 
in an unpromising town. Good fortune came in 
the guise of calamity. His house, office and library 
were burned. Reduced to great straits, he left 
the town, joined his brothers in California, aban 
doned law for mercantile life, and laid the foun 
dations of his enormous fortune and his university 
benefactions. i. 

The same element of chance entered into the life 
of the founder of the Astor fortune. A young 
German trader, he crossed the Atlantic in a sailing- 
vessel with a small stock of musical instruments 
which he hoped to sell in New York. 

A shipmate was a furrier, who offered him 
excellent advice during the long voyage. He told 
him that there was no money to be made in musical 
instruments, but that it would be impossible for 
any one to be unsuccessful in selling furs. 

The hint was followed. The musical instruments 
were exchanged for a stock of furs, which were 
shipped to London. It was the beginning of the 
Astor millions. 

Jay Gould was the son of a poor farmer, ani 
went barefoot when he drove the cows to pasture 
He failed as a storekeeper, a surveyor, a civil 
engineer and a tanner before he obtained employ 
ment in a railway office, for which he was pre 
eminently fitted by nature and quality of mind 
The first offer was a lucky chance, but it opened 
the way for the accumulation of vast wealth. 

The Vanderbilt fortune may be said to have 
started with the savings of a truck farmer on 
Staten Island, near the present quarantine grounds 
The farmer carried his produce to the New York 
market by boat. 

One day his wife suggested to him that he could 
make more money by ferrying passengers and 
carrying freight than by farming. He acted upon 
the hint, and became a prosperous boat-owner. 

His son Cornelius also took to the water, starting 
as a ferryman collecting a passenger fare of eigh 
teen cents, and ending by owning a hundred 
steamboats and controlling as a railway king the 
exchanges of a continent. 


* 
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DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE. 


“I never heard distinguished people talk among 
themselves but once,” declared a young lady the 
other day, “but then I was quite satisfied. It was 
even more interesting than I had expected.” 

“What did they talk about?” asked her com 
panion, curiously, “and who were they?” 

The young lady named them—two noted authors, 
a gentleman and a lady. “And they talked,” she 
added, with a smile, “about pokers.” 

“Pokers?” ejaculated the friend, incredulously. 

“Pokers!” repeated the first speaker firmly. 
“The authoress had just built a new house, and 
her furnace did not work well. She thought her 
companion had one of the same kind in his house, 
and asked about it. 

“He gave her information and advice, and then 
they branched off to pokers, and the iniquity of 
manufacturers who make them of soft iron so that 
they bend out of shape the first time they are red 
hot. You have always heard, haven’t you, that 
his style is exquisite, and his English singularly 
clear and vigorous? Well, itis so, I assure you, 
when he talks of pokers, and she is charming 
when she talks in a humorous vein about back 
dampers and cold-air boxes. I was delighted 
with the entire conversation, though it certainly 
was not what I anticipated.” 

This was a recent experience, but incidents of 
the sort are not uncommon. It is an old story 
how an enthusiastic young girl seeing Harrict 
Martineau approached by Mrs. Somerville, listened 
breathlessly to hear what the two great women 
might say to each other. ; 

Miss Martineau inquired of Mrs. Somerville 
what she thought of the expediency of turning a 
certain old brown skirt inside out and upside 
down to remodel it; and Mrs. Somerville shouted 
into the deaf writer’s extended ear trumpet her 
advice to turn it by all means—and that was all. 

After all, great people are much like little people. 
They would not be greater than they are, and 
certainly would be much less likable if they were 
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not. A hero who remains always upon his pedestal | amiability and self-control. Once when a particu- | 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


inspires after a time the suspicion that he might | larly large and heavy volume was thrown at him, ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best results 


cease to be a hero if he ventured to step down. 
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JUST WHAT HE WANTED. 


When Ethan Allen became a prisoner of war, 
during the Revolution, he suffered great hardship 
from constant change of place and of keepers, but 
never lost his unswerving loyalty to the American 
cause. 

After an unhappy imprisonment in Ameriea, he 
was taken to England, with his companions, and 
there confined in Portsmouth, where he was well 
treated, although he was rendered naturally uneasy 
by the probability that he would soon be hanged. 
The prospect of execution led him to adopt a 
scheme for attempting to influence his captors. 

He obtained leave to write to Congress. 
letter would, of course, be seen by his jailers, and 
it was expected by them that he would implore the 
“rebel” Congress to submit, and accept pardon. 
He must, thought they, be by this time impressed 
by the spectacle of England’s resources, and must, 
as well, be alarmed for his own safety, should the 
war continue. 

They were disappointed. He gave an exact and 
dispassionate account of the cruel treatment he 
had received, in having been apparently regarded 


as a felon rather than an honorable prisoner of | 
war, but advised Congress to refrain from the | 


retaliation she might justly inflict, until it should 
be known what the issue was to be. 

If he and his companions should be executed, 
she must avenge them; if they were released, 
milder measures might be taken. The letter was 
addressed to “The Illustrious Continental Con- 
gress.” i 

“Do you think we are fools, here in England?” 
said the officer to whom Allen entrusted this mis- 
sive. “Do you think we would send your letter to 
Congress with instructions to retaliate on our own 
people? I have sent it to Lord North.” 

This was exactly what Allen had desired. 

“It gave me inward satisfaction,” he said after- 
ward, “though I carefully concealed it with pre- 
tended resentment. I found I had come ‘Yankee’ 
over him, and that the letter had gone to the very 
person for whom I had designed it.” 


aa 
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NOLLEKENS, 


Nollekens, the English sculptor, and miser also, 
by the way, was born the year before George III., 
and died three years later than that long-lived 
monarch. If niggardly in money matters, he was 
generous as an artist, and had a kindly heart. He 
was employed much by King George, and yet, 
with all his familiarity with the court, seemed 
incapable of comprehending the abstract idea of 
distinction in rank. 

He would take the Duke of York or the Prince 
of Wales familiarly by the button, ask for their 
father, the king, and express great pleasure at 
hearing he was well, saying, “When he is gone we 
shall never get such another.” 

Once, when the old king was sitting to him for 
his bust, Nollekens stuck a pair of compasses into 
the royal nose, to measure the distance from the 
upper lip to the forehead, as if he had been meas- 
uring a block of marble. The king laughed 
heartily, and was much amused to find a person 
who was ignorant of the interval supposed to 
separate royalty from plain, every-day mortals. 

Nollekens had 
which more than made up for his eccentricities. 
When Chantrey, afterward so famous, sent his 
bust of Horne Tooke to the exhibition he was 
young and unfriended. Nollekens said to those 
who were arranging the works for the exhibition: 

“There’s a fine—a very fine work. Let the man 
who made it be known. Remove one of my busts 
and put this one in its place.” 

Often afterward, when he was requested to 
make a bust, he would say, in his persuasive, well- 
nigh irresistible way, “Go to Chantrey; he’s the 
man fora bust. He’ll make a good bust of you. I 
always recommend him.” 

Yet this same man was penurious to a fault, and 
by absolute frugality accumulated a fortune of a 
million dollars. 


~~ 
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GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 


Not the least injury from unrestricted immigra- 
tion is the gradual closing of the trades to Ameri- 
can boys. It is a curious fact that the trades 
unions, whose leaders’ main object is to prevent 
the ranks of workers from becoming overcrowded, 
agitate much more strenuously against admitting 
apprentices than they do against admitting foreign 
workmen. 


Mr. Auchmuty, whose trades schools in New | 
York have had a good object and excellent meth- | 


ods, has met - with constant resistance to his 
attempts to keep the boys out of idleness and vice 
by equipping them with trade skill. On the other 
hand, one hears only of weak and occasional 
attempts to enforce the contract-labor law. 


A report of the New York Commissioner of | 


Labor quotes an Hungarian mechanic, who was 
about to return to his mother country, as saying: 

“I go back to Hungary arich man. There I live 
like a baron. I get married and enjoy myself for 
all my trials here. . . . Capital in America wants 
protection. America had better protect its native- 
born poor workingmen. I have got enough for 
myself. Now I can tell the truth.” 


Why should not the sons of our citizens have at | 


least as good an opportunity to compete in the 
labor market as the foreigner? 
Give the American boy a chance. 


* 
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HAD A CHOICE. 


It is said that the French abbé Delile once had in 
his household a very quick-tempered relative, with 
whom he sometimes had animated disputes, and 
who sometimes went so far as to throw books at 
the abbé. 

The abbé must have been a person of great 


a rare generosity, however, | 


he caught it gracefully, and said: 


“My dear friend, I must beg of you to remember 


that I prefer small gifts.” 


FROZEN AIR. 


obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 





GEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Ill. Chartered 1852. Loca- | 


tion beautiful, healthful, easy of access. Uread Free. 


T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Manlius, N. ¥. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 
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The recent experiments in France in measuring | A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 


| the temperature of the higher regions of the 


| atinosphere by means of balloons furnished with 

| mmmeiate recording instruments have suggested 

the question whether the air continues to be “air,” 

| in the sense in which we understand it, at a very 
great elevation from the earth. The diminution of 

| temperature is so rapid as to indicate that in inter- 

| stellar space it must sink at least as low as 450° or 
500° Fahrenheit below zero, and perhaps much 
lower. 


But at far less extreme degrees of cold than these, 
oxygen and nitrogen, the principal constituents of 
air, have been experimentally liquefied and solidi- 
fied. What then is the condition of the air at 
heights where the temperature is so low? 

M. de Fouvielle answers that the air there 
“loses its gaseous condition and becomes changed 
into a series of minute crystals or drops which 
follow the earth in its motion through space, and 
are constantly vaporized when falling in regions 
where the temperature is somewhat above their 
point of liquefaction or evaporation.” 

What an astonishing thing, in its effects, is tem- 
erature! On the earth iron is a solid, in the sun 
tis a vapor; temperature makes the difference. 

At the equator water is always a liquid, in the 

lar regions much of it is continually a solid— 
ifference of temperature again. 

The air we live in is gaseous at and near the 
surface of the globe, but if M. de Fouvielle is 
right, at an elevation of a few miles above the 
ground air is either liquid or solid, or both. And 
| once again variation of temperature plays the 
| chief part in producing differences of condition. 


The | 


SHARP EYES. 


We never see everything that is about us, and 
no two of us ever see precisely the same things. 
Each sees what his previous training and his 
habit of mind have prepared him to see. When 
Mr. Hudson was in Patagonia he fell in with a 
gambler, who told him that always after the first 
few rounds of the game he knew some of the cards 
as they were dealt; he recognized them by a 
difference so slight that another man could not 
detect it even when it was pointed out to him. 


Mr. Hudson is an ornithologist, and he says that 
this same preternaturally sharp-eyed man was 
greaty surprised when he was told that half a 


about the house. He had never seen any differ- 
ence in them, he said. In size, color, shape and 
actions they were ail alike, and they all sang and 
twittered alike, so far as he had ever noticed. 

Native Patagonians, like other savage peoples, 
have very keen eyes for certain things, things 
which their modes of life have made it indispen- 
sable that they should notice. In other words, 
they are specialists, and as a matter of course they 
excel in their own particular line. But it does not 
follow that they have better eyes than are pos- 
sessed by men of civilized countries. 

Set one of them to find a reversed ‘“s” in the 
middle of a printed page, says Mr. Hudson, and 
the tears would run down his brown cheeks and 
he would give up the search with aching eyeballs. 
But the proof-reader can find the reversed letter 
_ a few moments, and never strain his eyes in the 
east. 


POLITE. 





For a town to be mentioned particularly on 


|honor. Philip Gilbert Hamerton thus distin- 
guishes the village of St. Jean de Losne, in his 
book, “The Saéne.” When it rained they invited 
him into their houses, an attention which he con- 
trasted favorably with the rudeness of the people 
in a northern city. 


I went into a café and found myself unable to 
pay for what I had taken, so I explained my case 

the lady. I owed five sous, and possessed but 
four. Having paid all but the last sou, I was 
leaving when by accident I discovered just one 
sou in another pocket, which enabled me to clear 
myself of debt. Then the lady said: 

“This is a disappointment for me, monsieur, for 
so long as you were my debtor I was sure to see 
you again, whereas now I am no longer sure.” 

A trifle, but prett 
neat in the expression. 

Another trifling incident pleased me. 
drawing the Saéne with a steam-tug in the fore- 
ground, and the tug was ready to start with its 

train of boats. The captain, however, saw me at 
work, and came ashore to say he would postpone 
| his departure a little if my sketch were not yet 
finished. 





| 
| 
| A QUALIFIED COMPLIMENT. 


It is rare tact that “gets all the best words” after 

a rebuff. Politicians need it. Colonel Stone, of 

| Tennessee, on one occasion got the last word, at 
least. 
for the first time a delegate from one of the rural 
counties to the state convention.’ The colonel said : 


“I am glad to meet you. I have known your 
father for many years, but never bad the pleasure 
|; of your acquaintance. I see, however, that the 
son is better-looking than the father.” 

“Look here, colonel,” said the delegate, “you 
need not be flattering me up, for I am out and out 
for Barksdale for governor, although the old man 
is for you.” 

“Why, I simply find you better-looking than your 
father, but I did not say you had half as much 
sense as he has,” returned the colonel. 

Those standing around roared with laughter, in 
which the delegate good-humoredly joined. 


PASTOR OR 


It is a good thing for a clergyman to have a 
healthy liking for out-of-door exercise, and excel- 
lent divines have been none the less respected for 
having taken part in certain athletic sports. 

But it is possible that a clergyman whose obituary 
notice appeared recently in the English am 
carried athletics to a greater extent than is usual, 
even in that country. The obituary notice begins 
as follows: 


SPORTSMAN? 


ozen kinds of sparrows were feeding and singing | 
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| young men. Prepares thoroughly for colleges, scientific 
| schools and business. For illustrated catalogue address 
EV. J. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Normal School of Physical Education. 
The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) offers unequal- 
ed facilities. 9 instructors, besides special lecturers. 
| For further particulars address Hope W. NAREY, 
Director, Berkeley St., cor. Appleton, Boston, Mass. 
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home, and copy of book “Every Woman Her Own Beau- | 
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August Sales. | 


Our midsummer stocks and prices 
are most advantageous for close buyers. 

Never more so than now; never so 
excellent Silks and Dress Goods, for so 
little money. 

If you will take the trouble to write 
us what you want, we shall be glad 
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the date of this advertisement. 
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in the thought and extremely 


I was | 


When he was running for governor he met | 





“Rev. John Suxtan, vicar of Bondleigh, died at | 


Bondleigh yesterday. 
angler; he was an excellent shot, and a perfect 
horseman, being a well-known member of the 
Eggerford Hunt. 
known and respected in cricketing circles.” 

And then the sacerdotal part of this clergyman’s 
career is related in the following words: 

“He had been vicar of Bondleigh forty years.” 


He was also formerly well | 


He was renowned as an | 
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For the Companion. 


HOW MR. GLADSTONE WORKS. 
By his Daughter. 


“Take it away. How can I do two things at 
once ?”’- These are perhaps the very first well 
authenticated words ever used by Mr. Gladstone. 
Ile was then a small boy doing his lessons, when 
he was interrupted by the entrance of a nurse, 
bringing him a dose of physic. The words will 
seem to some a foreshadowing of the astuteness 
of the ‘old parliamentary hand,"’ who can find 
an escape out of any situation; but to those who 
know Mr. Gladstone more than superficially, 
they contain one of the secrets of the sureness 
and success of his work. 

‘“‘Never overload your ship: never let your 
business overlap.” That has been his first rule. 
His second rule, but not second in importance, is 
‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.”’ 

So it has come to pass that each person who 

meets him on his own subject or work in life 
feels that that is the subject in which Mr. 
Gladstone’s real heart lies. Nobody who has 
watched him and taken note of the intensity 
with which he throws himself into the subject 
in hand can be surprised at this. The 
theologian, the scholar, and the politician, 
each in turn would say that Mr. Gladstone 
was before all things a theologian, a scholar, 
a politician, while even subjects unimportant 
in themselves, when brought before him, are 
treated for the moment with this characteristic 
energy and earnestness. 

At the same time, as has been said by a 
friend : ‘*No words can exaggerate the extra- 
ordinary charm and brilliancy of his conver- 
sation, especially when any one is present 
who will resist the temptation to be a silent 
listener and will leap into the arena, take up 
the cudgels, throw in questions and criticisms, 
or in any other way act as steel to flint.” 

There is nothing peculiar or elaborate in 
Mr. Gladstone’s method of working. Inter- 
ruption is almost fatal to him, but his power 
of concentration is so great that conversation, 
so long as it is consecutive, may buzz around 
him without his being conscious of any 
disturbance. He is unable to divide the 
machinery of his mind, as so many can do, 
working several smaller parts at once; he 
concentrates the whole upon the one thing. 

When asked a question he often pauses so 
long before answering that he gives the 


impression of not having heard; but if his inter- | 
locutor is patient, he will get his answer in course | 


of time—the train of thought must be finished. 

But it is in truth diffieult to say in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life what is work and what is play. | 
Everything he does is characterized by energy | 
and intense vitality. 

When some one asked him lately what gave 
him his first incentive to work, he replied, 
“Being sent up for good by Hawtrey when I 
was twelve years old.’’ ‘Sent up for good”’ is | 
an Eton phrase, signifying that a boy's Latin 
verses have, on account of special merit, been 
sent up to the head master. And he has often said | 
that the chief gift he received from the university 
training at Oxford was the appreciation taught 
him there of the value of intellectual truth. 

One reason why he gets through in one day 
more than most people do in a week, is his | 
economy of time. This is a habit which must 


have been acquired long ago, as in the year 1839— | 


that of the double marriage of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Lyttelton to the sisters Catherine and May | 
Glynne—the two brothers-in-law surprised their | 
wives, and awed them not a little, by filling | 
up all odd bits and scraps of time with study or 
work. Out of their pockets would come the 
inevitable little’ classic at chance times of 
leisure. 

Mr. Gladstone’s day has often been described, 
but it would be an omission not to give it here, 
especially as the accounts in newspapers and 
reviews are seldom accurate. 

No member of the Hawarden household can 


consulted on so many hundred subjects. 

When he is in office, the system is more 
elaborate. 

The whole morning, whether at home or on a 
visit or holiday, 1s given up to business; and 


an hour or so, and till lately, occupied the 
recreation time with tree-cutting, which he chose 
as giving him the maximum of healthy exercise, 
in the minimum of time. But for the last two 
or three years he has generally spent the after- 
noon at his new library. 

What is to be the future of this library is a 
secret, still locked within Mr. Gladstone’s own 
breast. But whatever it be, the library is cer- 
tainly in no sense adapted to become what is now 
termed ‘‘a free library,”* being, first and foremost, 
distinctly theological in its character. 

To this building, erected a few years ago close 
to the church, he has transported twenty-four 
thousand books, every single volume of which 
has been put mto its new nest with his own 
hands. Only those who have arranged their own 
few hundreds or thousands of hooks will realize 
the expenditure of thought, time and labor which 
this fact signifies. Fixed shelves, book-cases 
projecting into the room, an arrangement by 
subject, rather than by size or authorship, are 
his principles in arranging a library. 

Every day he looks over a number of book- 
sellers’ catalogues, and there are certain subjects 





after two o’clock luncheon he resumes work for | 
| denied him, and it was interesting to note that he 





—anything for instance about witchcraft, strange 





Mr. Gladstone 


religions, duelling, gypsies, epitaphs, marriage, 
Homer, Shakespeare or -Dante—which are sure of 


| 
For first editions, he has no 


| getting an order. 


| special appreciation, nor for wonderful or elabo- | 
His copy of the Odyssey has | 


rate bindings. 
been rebound several times, as he prefers always 
| to use the same copy. 
| He usually has three books on hand at once, of 
| various degrees of solidity, the evening one 
probably being a novel. Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
Dante and Bishop Butler are the authors who 
have most deeply influenced him;—so he has 
| himself written. 
After five o’clock tea, a very favorite meal, he 
| completes his correspondence. 
Dressing is accomplished in from three to five 





minutes, and dinner over, the evening is spent in| 


the cosy-corner of his Temple of Peace, reading, 
with occasional pauses for meditation with closed 
eyes, which not unfrequently become a nap. 
Once in bed, he never allows his mind to be 
| charged with business of any kind, in conse- 
| quence of which he sleeps the sound and healthy 
| Sleep of a child, from the moment his head is on 
the pillow until he is called next morning. This 
| absolute power over his thoughts, won by long- 
and strict habits of self-control, must be one of 
the principal causes of his freshness and youth. 


ing after the defeat of his Home Rule Bill of 
1886, and slept as usual, his eight hours. 

There could not be a better illustration of his 
mind than his Temple of Peace,—his study, 
with its extraordinarily methodical arrangement. 





for a moment compete with Mr. Gladstone in | Away from home he will write an exact descrip- 
regularity and punctuality. Always .in his | tion of the key or paper he requires, as: “Open 
library, his ‘Temple of Peace,”’ by eight o’clock, the left hand drawer of the writing table nearest 
he has, if in his usual health, never been known | the fireplace, and at the back of the drawer in the 
since the year 1842 to fail to appear at church, | right hand corner, you will find some keys. You 
three-quarters of a mile off, at half-past eight, | will see three on one ring. Send me the one with 
for morning service. Nothing but illness has | such and such teeth.” 

ever hindered him from daily attending. this| His mind is arranged in thc same way; he has 


service. This is only carrying out a principle 


which was exemplified in his earlier days by the 


daily prayers which he had with his two servants | 


when, a young man, he lodged in the Albany, in 
London. 

His correspondence is sifted by the son or 
daughter living most at home, and soon after 


breakfast a selection from his letters is brought | 


to him. An average of ‘one-tenth only of the 
postal arrivals is laid before him, and of these he 
answers about one-half. An interesting collec- 
tion might be made out of the remainder, for 


only to open a particular compartment, labelled 
so and so, to find the information he requires. 
His memory, in consequence, is almost unfailing. 
It is commonly found that in old age the memory 
| may be perfect as regards times long gone by, but 
inaccurate and defective as to more recent events. 
But with Mr. Gladstone the things of the present 
are as deeply stamped on his brain as the things 
of the past. 

He read and greatly enjoyed Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘“‘Treasure Island’’ when it was first 
published, and one member of his family has had | 


| 





As an instance, he went home in the early morn- | 
| than the twenty-eight “Special Agents’’ of the 





| ple?” 


probably no public man was ever addressed or | to re-read it two or three times, to keep pace with 
| him in discussing the different methods of the 


fifteen different murders. 

When worried or overdone with business, his 
reading has always been of inestimable value to 
him. During the General Election of last sum- 
mer, this resource was, owing to an accident, 


was able to turn on the writing and thinking | 
machines of his brain, to take its place. 

During the Midlothian campaign and General 
Election, and through the Cabinet-making that 
followed, he was writing an article on Home 
Rule, written with all the force and freshness of 
a first shock of discovery; he was writing daily 
on the Psalms; he was composing a paper for the 
Oriental Congress (read in September by Profes- 
sor Max Miiller, and “startling the world by 
its originality and ingenuity’’), and he was pre- 
paring his Oxford lecture on “The rise and 
progress of learning in the University of Ox- 
ford’’—a subject necessitating the most careful 
investigation. 

As an example of thi patience and thorough- 
ness of work may be given the fact that he spent 
two hours in searching through Hume for one 
single passage. He writes usually with rapidity, 
reads slowly, and his manuscript sheets are as a 
general rule marred with but few corrections. 

In a paper of such narrow limits, it is difficult 
to select from the mass of interesting facts which 
teem and bubble in the memory. But perhaps 
what has been said will be enough to give some 





in his Study. 


idea of Mr. Gladstone’s daily life, and to impress 
especially upon the young the lesson of self- 
control which is the chief ‘element in its example. 

For in his own words, written for The Youth's 
Companion, ‘‘Precept freezes, while example 
warms. Precept addresses us, example lays 
hold on us. Precept is a marble statue, example 
glows with life—a thing of flesh and blood. 
There is one kind of exchange at least, between 
nations, which hostile tariffs can hardly check, 
the exchange of high personal example.” 

In applying these words to Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, the question naturally arises, what is the 
underlying secret of this ‘‘high personal exam- 
It will, I trust, not be thought presump- 
tuous, if I venture to answer that the secret is to 
be found in the words recently written by him to 
a young American inquirer: ‘All I write, and 
all I think and all I hope, is based upon the 
Divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our 
poor wayward race.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Drew. 


*» 
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For the Companion. 
A NIGHT WITH SMUGGLERS. 


Probably no persons employed by the national 
government are given more arbitrary power 


Treasury. 
The Treasury Department has control of ‘the 


customs, internab revenue, the lighthouse and | 


life-saving services, immigration, revenue marine, 
and certain minor matters. Into most of these 
the special agents are supposed to look. Their 
attention, however, is given specially to the 
customs service, and most of their time is turned 
to the investigation of undervaluations of im- 
ported merchandise, and to the detection and 
defeat of smugglers. 

As the special agent has no superior except the 
Secretary of the Treasury, his position is inde- 
pendent and responsible, calling for a high 
degree of discretion. 


Special Agent. 
After that ceremony arbitrary power reposed 
in me. At discretion I could seize a steamship, 


or stop the landing of a cargo of goods on the | 


docks, or arrest men at will. In token of this 
authority, I received a brass badge and orders 
to report to Captain Brackett, the special agent | 
in charge at the port of New York. 


It was therefore with a | 
feeling of importance that I was sworn in as | 


The twenty-eight special agents are scattered 
over the United States, at various ports of entry. 
They are assisted by special inspectors, as well 
as by “fraud roll’’ men who are employed by the 
month only. These men at the port of New 
York are divided into squads for various duties. 

Of the squads engaged against smugglers one 
| Pays particular attention to cigars and tobacco; 
another to diamonds and jewelry; and a third to 
| thwarting the dressmakers, who are the most 
| inveterate evaders of customs dues. 

The crews of Havana and South American 
steamers have been the most persistent cigar 
smugglers. Their practice has been to conceal 
the goods on board in out-of-the-way places, and 
land them at the dock after the cargo has been 
taken off and the United States customs in- 
spector has retired. 

So strict a watch is kept over the steamer while 
in port, that the smugglers often find it impossi- 
ble to land the ‘‘boodle,”’ as it is termed, and it is 
taken back on the vessel’s outward trip, to be 
again returned with her. The hidden cigars now 
rarely escape the inspectors, who have learned 
the tricks of the smugglers thoroughly. 

Three thousand cigars were once taken from 
under a hundred tons of coal in the bunkers of a 
steamer. . 

In another case five thousand cigars were con- 
cealed in an extra condenser of one of the steamer’s 
engines. ‘lhis secretion had required the removal 
of a heavy steel cap, but the cigars were of the 
finest quality and large profit was expected. 

The engineer who was smuggling the 
cigars denied that they were in the condenser 
when the inspectors alleged it. They de- 
manded that he should either take off the 
cap or turn on the steam. Knowing that 
discovery meant a four hundred dollar fine 
for the vessel and his own arrest, he turned 
on the steam. Next day the ebbing tide 
carried out to sea five thousand thoroughly 
cooked Havana cigars. 

In the year of my appointment, the in- 
spectors had been so active that the smuggling 
employés of the steamship lines dared not 
bring their cigars up to the city, but arranged 
various plans for transferring them to the 
consignees down the bay, out of the reach of 
custom officers and revenue cutters. 

In the city two or three men were believed 
to be receiving smuggled cigars, but sufficient 
evidence could not be obtained to convict 
them. Captain Brackett, special agent in 
charge at New York, suspected that several 
transfers of cigars down the bay had occurred, 
and he had determined to put a stop to the 
practice. 

One of the Havana steamers was then due, 
and might come in any time during the 
night, although she could not come up the 
bay, as the regulations allow no vessel to 
pass Quarantine station between sunset and 
sunrise. A squad of inspectors was ordered 
down the bay to meet the steamer, and to 

capture the smuggled goods and the smugglers 
also, if possible. 

The captain suggested that I, as a new man, 
might like to see something of the work, and so 
assigned me to the nominal charge of the party. 
Instead of taking one of the steam revenue cutters 
commonly used by customs officers, and therefore 
well known to the smugglers, we travelled in a 
small, black-painted rowboat, chartered for the 
occasion. This craft gave us a hard and tedious 
pull, through a choppy sea, down to the 
Narrows. 

Besides myself there were three inspectors, two 
with long experience in hunting smugglers. Our 
plan was to drop through the Narrows into the 
lower bay, hug the Staten Island shore, watch for 
the incoming of the Cuban steamer, and take into 
custody any persons who should attempt to 
communicate with her. 

It was early in October. A stiff breeze, damp 
and cold, blew up the bay. We were wrapped in 
heavy coats and provided with oil skins against 
wet weather. Plenty of smali arms prepared us 
for offense and defense, and we had a supply of 
food for provision against a prolonged watch. 

The night was dark, but the outlines of the 
vessels could be seen readily, and the only pre- 
caution necessary was to keep from being run 

down by moving craft, not numerous at night 
in the bay. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when we set out. 
Crossing to Staten Island directly from the 
Battery, we ran in close to the shore, and an 
ebbing tide helped to carry us swiftly through 
the Narrows past Quarantine and into the some- 
what rougher waters of the lower bay. 

Then an hour’s pulling brought us to where 
| we could best sight the steamer and keep her in 
view until she should reach Quarantine, where the 
| presence of other custom officers would prevent 
| outside communication. As the intending re- 
| ceivers of the cigars were probably concealed 
| among the sand hills of the lower Staten Island 
shore, watching for the coming steamer, it was 
considered best to anchor off shore, that our pres- 
ence might not give alarm. 
| At eleven o'clock the tide changed. 
| expected that the vessel would cross the bar on 
| rising water and come up the ‘Ship Channel” 
marked like a long lane with lighted buoys. But 








It was 


we had lunched and dozed and shivered and lis- 
tened to many reminiscences of cigar smuggling 
from the old hands Brent and Donovan, before 
|anything was heard of the 


steamer. It was, 
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indeed, three o’clock in the morning when a 
hoarse moan through the haze from down the 
coast caused Brent to start up. 

“There she comes,’ he said. “It must be 
thick outside; she is blowing the fog signal." 

As the whistle, sounding every two minutes, 
came nearer, our anchor was taken in. Brent 
and Donovan took positions for watching, while 
the third man, Harris, and I took the oars. The 
hghts of the steamer became faintly visible. 

We had settled back to the oars when an excla- 
mation from Donovan called our attention to the 
steamer. At a port hole of the forward cabin, 
some one had thrust forth a powerful dark lan- 
tern, which was opened and closed three times. 

From the Staten Island shore came the answer- 
ing signal of a single red flash, much like that 
made by the explosion of magnesium powder. 
No boat, however, had approached, and as we 
rowed down to meet the steamer, she calmly 
sailed by, at half speed, and made her way 
toward Quarantine. 

No communication beyond the signal had been 
apparent with the shore. It seemed that our 
night’s work had gone for nothing. Several 
strong expressions escaped the elder inspectors. 
They believed that the steamer had been warned 
of our expedition, and that the cigars would not 
be put off. 

We were rowing across the wake of the steamer 
when something struck the boat with a heavy 
thump. Supposing it to be a piece of floating 
timber, we were pulling on, when Brent, who had 
been scanning the water, spoke in a low tone. 

“Stop! back water.”’ 

As the boat danced backward, he reached over- 
board and drew in a heavy piece of wood. It 
was covered with white phosphorescent paint 
and attached to a three-quarter inch line. 

‘Lobster pots,’’ said Harris, the third man: 
for the float resembled the buoys used t» 
mark the location of lobster traps. 

“Not much said Donovan. “They don’t 
set lobster pots in the Ship Channel I’ve 
got it now. Get away from here as fast as 
you can and we will have these fellows yet.” 

As we pulled a short distance out of the 
channel we passed two more of these wooden 
buoys and soon lay on our oars, moving 
them occasionally to keep from floating up 
with the tide. 

Probably an hour had passed, when the 
dip of oars was heard on the Staten Island 
side of the channel and through the haze 
came the spasmodic flash of a light. Some 
one in the on-coming boat was using a 
powerful dark lantern occasionally to search 
the surface of the water. Soon we faintly 
descried a boaf‘hear the first floating wooden 
buoy. 

In low tones Brent, who stood in the bow, 
directed us to row as quietly and swiftly as 
possible toward the other boat, which he 
hoped to reach just as the “stuff,’’ as he 
termed it, was taken on board. But just as 
we got under good headway one of Harris’s oars 
slipped from the row-lock with a crash, and our 
game was up. 

The men in the other boat dropped something 
overboard with a great splash, and sprang to 
their oars with a faint cry of ‘*flies’’—their | 
designation for customs inspectors. | 

*Pull' pull!” cried Brent. 

“Boat ahoy!’’ yelled Donovan. 

No reply came from the other boat, now under | 
headway towards the Staten Island sandbanks. 

“Stop or I'll shoot,”’ cried Donovan. Still no 
reply. 

Brent slipped in beside me on the thwart and 
took one of my oars, and our boat was fairly 
flying over the water, when Donovan opened fire 
with an old forty-five calibre cavalry revolver. 
Then a shock thrilled my fingers, and the faint 
crack of a revolver from the other boat told me 
that we were under ure, and that my oar had 
been struck. 

A strong desire to lie down in the bottom of 
the boat, and a lax interest in the affairs of a 
great government, were my chief sensations. 
They were suppressed by Brent's urgent invita- 
tion to row harder. 

Donovan had emptied his pistol and reached 
for Brent's, and the other boat had replied with 
two pistols, but no one had been hurt on either 
side. 

The excitement was too much for Harris, the 
crack marksman of a New York regiment. 
Dropping his oars, despite Brent's protest, he 
rose in the boat, pulled his revolver and emptied 
it over my head at the fleeing smugglers. That | 
settled the chase. Their well-handled double 
oared boat soon ran out of shot. 

When we reached the Staten Island shore, 
there was no one in sight, and nothing to distin- 
guish the smuggling craft from the half-dozen | 
small boats moored in the immediate vicinity. A 
small splinter from my oar and a thirty-eight | 
calibre bullet in our bow were the only damages | 





we sustained. 

Donovan had emptied his own and Brent's | 
pistol, but as the sea was choppy, he did not | 
believe he had damaged anything. We turned 
and rowed back to the channel with some | 
emphatic criticism of Harris for dropping his 
oars and losing us the game. 

Day was breaking as we reached the Ship | 
Channel and pulled in the wooden float. Attached 
to the end of the line was a water tight rubber | 
bag containing two thousand fine Havana cigars, | 





| stone wall is built in the middle of a square, and 
| stones. 


| what the modern game of *‘barn-ball,”’ or ‘‘barn- 


and we soon found two other floats omndariy | 
laden. 

Somewhat mollified at securing the ‘*boodle,”’ | 
we pulled wearily towards Quarantine, where we 
found the A/eris of the Cuban line, awaiting 
sunrise and the doctor. If those who had flashed 
the signals from the A/exts saw their rubber bags 
in our boat as we passed, they made no sign, 
although it meant to them a loss of some hundreds 
of dollars. 

A seizing officer is entitled, under the law, to| 
twenty-five per cent of the value of confiscated | 
goods, and Brent, Donovan, Harris and I 
divided a neat little sum some six months later | 
when the cigars were sold. | 

The loss of those valuable cigars discouraged 
the crews on the Havana steamers and no 
further attempt that we could hear of was made 
to unload goods down the bay. 

Cigar smuggling still goes on, but it rarely 
exceeds half a dozen boxes at a time, and Brent 
and Donovan, one and inseparable, are turning 
their attention to other branches of the business. 


Cuarues H. Gray. 

















For the Companion. 
TENNIS. 


Tennis-is one of the oldest of existing games. 
Its origin no one can tell with certainty, but 
probably it sprang from some simple sport played, 
ages ago, by the yeomanry of France, Italy and 
Spain. 

Ancient tennis courts are still to be found in 
the villages of northern Spain. There a high 





players, though well-trained and naturally wiry, 
was unable, after the match, to walk unaided to 
the dressing-room; and even the winner, though 
he was naturally elated by victory, was almost 
exhausted. 

When I hear the physical work in: tennis 
described as “‘light,"’ I always want to tell the 
speaker of a match I once saw. A well-known 
athlete on one of our foremost college foot-ball 
teams,—a man who played a very fair game of 
tennis, but still smiled at it as a ‘‘ladies’ game,”’ 
—met in the ‘‘finals’’ of a tournament a man who 
was by no means his equal in physical strength, 
but who had played tennis regularly for a month 
or so. 

In playing, the college athlete was prodigal of 
his strength, running for balls entirely out of his 
reach, and for a while the match seemed his; but 
he weakened gradually and was compelled to 
resort to stimulants. At the end of the fourth 
set he was nearly ‘‘used up,”’’ and half through 
the fifth he defaulted. 

It is needless to say he now considers tennis a 
‘‘man’s game"’ in every sense of the word. 

It is interesting, during an exciting tennis 
match, to sit opposite the greater portion of the 
audience and watch the growing excitement and 
its various manifestations. How the heads turn 
continually from side to side, watching the ball! 

I remember one match especially, where the 
relatives and friends of the two players sat on 
opposite sides of the court directly facing each 
other 

At first one player led, and his friends smiled 
and talked gaily. Soon the smiles appeared on 
the other side of the court as player number two 
took the lead. Slowly the winning side seemed 





. 
In pursuit 


on each side of it the court is flagged with large 
The ball is thrown by the player against 
these stone walls. ‘the game resembles some- 


door tick.”’ 

The name tennis is supposed to be derived 
from the exclamation ‘‘tenez!’’ or “‘take,’’ em- 
ployed by the French players in receiving the 
ball. In the earliest form of the game the ball 
was struck by the hand. This was afterwards 
protected by a glove; upon the glove, strings 
were then stretched, and later a short handle was 
added. Thus the present racket was evolved. 

At first the ball was made of wood and covered | 
with leather. Our present ball is of rubber, with 
a soft covering of cloth, so delicate that it will 
hardly last through a single match. 

Tennis is now played in every civilized country, 
and is undoubtedly most highly developed in 
England. There the mildness of the climate, the 
length of the summer days and the habits of the 
people, a large class of whom have much leisure, 
render it particularly suitable. 

The present rules and regulations for tennis | 
were adopted in 1877 by the “All England Club.” | 
The game was brought to this country soon after 
its remodelling in England, but did not*gain a 
solid footing here for some time. Lately it has | 
increased wonderfully in popular favor, and the | 
championship tournament at Newport has become | 
one of the most important athletic ‘‘meets’’ of 
the year. 

Among the early players in this country the | 
name of R. D. Sears stands preeminent. In fact | 
he might well be called the father of tennis in | 
America. But after holding the championship | 
for some years he retired, undefeated, as an 
active contestant for the highest honors. 

A list of the ten best players in the country at | 





| present would include but few of the old favor- | 


ites, and this for two reasons: In the first place, 
the game has been making rapid strides, and good | 
players of last year may be beaten by new} 
players of this year. Again, a man’s ability to 
play tennis well, céntinues only so long as he can | 
devote himself to its practice. 

I have heard tennis called a *‘ladies’ game,”’ 
and put on a par with marbles and croquet. A 
person who speaks thus must be largely ignorant 
of the game, as two or three instances in the last 
national tournament might be mentioned to 
shew. 

In one of the games in this contest, one of the 


to realize that ‘the laughs best 
last,"’ and sad to say, when the game was oyer, 
laughter on one side was contrasted with tears 
on the other. 

An amusing story comes to my mind of a 
young fellow who sat opposite an old lady at 
dinner one day when he had to play a match in 
the afternoon. 

He ate only wholesome food, especially shun- 
ning the pastry. In the match he was beaten; 
and at tea-time he looked somewhat disheartened, 
as was natural enough. 

The old lady, who was again opposite him, 
looked pityingly at him and said, ‘It was a 
shame to make you play when you felt ill.” 

“Til? I was not ill!’’ he said 

‘<Not ill ?"’ insisted she, ‘you must be ill. I've 
known lots of boys and never knew a well one to 
refuse apple-pie. 

A certain story at my own expense has always 
seemed to me rather funny. In the early part of 
last summer I was playing in a place where I 
knew few people and few knew me. I sat watch- 
ing an interesting match, the winner of which I 
was to play, when a fellow I had never seen 
before dropped into the seat next me and began 
a conversation, in which I joined. After remark- 
ing a few things in the play he said 

“Chace plays the winner of this match, doesn't 
he ?”’ 

“So L understand,” said I. 

“Do you know Chace ?”’ 

“Slightly,’’ I answered. 

*“Well,”’ said he, “I think he is overrated. 
What is your opinion'”’ 

I agreed that it was very likely that he was 
overrated. 

Then in a burst of confidence he leaned toward 
me and said 

I don't know much about it, but I understand 
Chace is an awful ass '” 

I smiled a “sickly sort of smile. He was 
larger than 1. 1 concluded that ‘‘discretion was 
the better part of valor’’ and sat perfectly still. 

One often sees on the tennis cou.* act: of gener- 
osity and self-denial. In fact 1 think in no other 
sport does gentlemanly conduct make itself felt 
more. 

Just here I will remark that many rules of 
tennis are more strict than is necessary between 
fair and honorable people. These laws prove, 
of course, that all* players are not strictly just; 
if one is unfortunate enough to meet a man 
who is willing to take an unfair advantage, it is 


who laughs | 
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well to hgve a strict rule upon which to fall 
back, 

I refer especially to that rule concerning acci- 
dents and time allowances, which prohibits a 
player from taking more than the regular time 
for rest, even though he is hurt in 
If there were no such rule some men might take 
advantage of the lack; but in general it seems 
rather too harsh. 

Any fair player would dislike to win by default 
a match which, by a little concession, might have 
been played. 

I know of a player who refused to give his 
opponent time to change shoes which hurt his 
feet. On one occasion a player fell and twisted 
his leg. His opponent immediately claimed the 
match by default, on the ground that the player's 
injury was not a sprain, but a cramp, resulting 
from fatigue. If this were true, his claim would 
have been well grounded. But in honor the 
benefit of the doubt should have been given the 
injured player, and the match postponed. 

One of the most chivalrous and gracious acts 
I ever saw on the tennis court occurred at one 
of the-early summer tournaments of 1891. A 
well-known player was within one pointof win- 
ning a very important match, when the referee 
rendered a decision in his favor which would 
have given him the match. 

The decision seemed to the beneficiary of it 
clearly wrong. He questioned it at once, and 
the referee was obliged to change it in such a way 
as to favor his opponent. 

I heard this act praised and condemned at the 
time. Many thought the player had no nght to 
question the referee's decision when it was in his 
favor, as he certainly had none when it was 

against him. It seems, however, a pity if, 
in amateur sport, the rules should become 
so rigid that a man cannot be generous if he 
pleases. 

I do not mean by these examples that a 
player should not press his proper advan 
tages to the utmost, and of course fatigue 
should be counted as a factor in favor of the 
stronger player. 

But there should be, in case of accidents, 
a greater chance for the entrance of generous 
and really sportsmanlike action than the 
present rules admit. It is infinitely better to 
suffer a disadvantage than to raise a quarrel 
or dispute, which is especially foreign to the 
spirit of tennis. 

There are various styles of playing tennis, 
the two principal and contrasting methods 
being the *‘back court’’ and ‘‘net’’ game. In 
the last two or three years the net game has 
gained upon the other. The three or four 
best men in this country play this game. In 
England the back court game is considered 
superior. 

Off the court it seems that the back court 
gaine, at its perfection, must be the better of 
the two, but it is by far the more difficult, in 
that it necessitates greater exertion and more 

continuous practice. 

In the net game the stroke chiefly used, and 
perhaps the most effective one, is the ‘‘smash 
The strokes of our leading players in this game 
are made with tremendous force. By others, the 
smash is more lightly played, and more attention is 
paid to placing. 

The net game may be divided into two classes, 
the swift ‘‘smash’’ and the accurate “place 

The back game is played, as its name im- 
plies, from the back of the court. It 
of *“lobbing,’ which is plaving the ball igh in 
the air, so that it will go over the head of the net 
player, and of long, moderately ewift strokes, 


some way. 


consists 


| mace by hitting the ball on the bound with an 


underhand swing. Perhaps the most skilful play 
of the back game is the ‘‘side line pass. ° 

The net game is offensive, and the back game 
defensive. The net game requires the greatest 
quickness and agility, while the back game 
necessitates patience and staying power. The net 
men are brilliant, the back men ‘stickers,’’ as 
they are called 

For beginners I think a quiet and saving game 
is the better. By a *‘saving™’ game 1 mean not 
to try so much to make points as to be sure and 
never lose them by attempting too difficult shots. 
All the fancy plays, as the ‘Lawford’ and 
‘smash,’ should be let alone until one has 
mastered the easier and more often tried plays. 

It 1s essential that the backhand should be 
strong, and it is much better to have only fairly 
good backhand and forehand strokes than a 
wonderfully good forehand and no backhand 
at all. 

One great charm of tennis over other sports is 
the entire absence of professionalism. ‘This is a 
great point, for as soon as professionalism creeps 
into any sport there is always danger that the 
games will be played dishonestly, and sold to the 
highest bidder. 

A word about the courts may not be out of 
place. The great majority of courts are grass; 
bri the number of dirt and clay courts is rapidly 
increasing. I believe it will not be long before 
clay courts are used entirely. 

The reason for my opinion is that as the clay 
presents a more solid surface to, the ball, the 
bound is higher and it requires more skill to score 
an “‘ace,’’ as one's opponent has a better chance 
of returning the ball. 

Tennis may be destined to rank foremost in 
American sports some day, and I hope to see 


the day. Matcoum CHACcEk. 
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THE KORAN. 


Meaning of the word Koran? 

When was the Koran written ? 

Who wrote ‘it, and with what assistance ? 
How large a book is the Koran? 

How is it divided ? ' 
In what countries are its teachings followed ? 


What observances are required of every “true be- | 


lever”? in Mohammed ? 








For the Companion. 


THE FEUD OF LAND AND SEA. 


The Ocean and the Land made peace, 
And each one sent a token, 

That their new friendship might incredse, 
Their faith be kept unbroken. 


The gentle Land sent meadow-sweet 
Upon a hurrying brook, 

And laid it at the pray Le by feet— 
His waves the gift uptook. 


The Sea a wreath of seaweed tossed 
Far inland on the tide; 

Its salty kiss was keen as frost— 
The grass-blade shrank and died! 


The Land then sent a painted moth, 
Borne out upon the breeze; 

The Ocean sprites with chains of froth 
The lovely waif did tease. 


The Sea sent back a scallop-shell, 
The shell an osprey bore; 

The Land received it where it fell, 
Upon a mossy floor. 


‘he Land then sent a noble tree 
That crowned a river-bank; 

The laden stream into the Sea 
With weary murmurs sank. 


The Sea returned a broken spar 
(’Twas once the forests’ pride !)— 
The Land reproached him from afar, 
And all her forests sighed: 
“Such cruel gifts as thou dost send, 
As thou dost send to me— 
How can I longer be thy friend, 
Thou bitter, bitter Sea!” 
EpITH M. THOMAS. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HIGHEST HONORS. 


A young man who was half through his medical 
course in one of our large universities, and who 
accepted Christianity and professed to follow its 
teachings, one day awoke to the fact that, having 
been absorbed by his studies, he had forgotten 
that his profession placed him under sacred 
obligations to lead a generous, unselfish life. 

While in this frame of mind the thought of 
another student in the university came to him—a 
fellow-townsman—who was fast rioting himself 
to death. The two had been friends, but when 
the younger man began to drink and to seek 
questionable associates, the medical student 
avoided him. Now he felt that he had done 
wrong to abandon a man when he most needed a 
friend. 

That day he hunted the poor fellow, up, and 
found him partially under the influence of the 
last night's debauch. His room was in a wretched 
condition. His books were lying before him, 
and he was stupidly trying to prepare for his 
next recitation. 

“This place is not fit for a man like you. Come 
to my rooms. We will share them together.”’ 

The poor fellow answered: “I can’t teave. 
I'm in debt. I'm no good. I’m past any hope 
of reform. Let me alone.”’ 

“Not a bit of it!” answered the other cheerily. 
“I’ve let you alone too long.” 

“The young man paid his townsman’s debts, 
and took him to his own neat rooms. 

The next morning his guest was sober, and the 
host proposed a written contract between them, if 
they were going to live together. This paper 
stipulated, among other things, that neither of 
them was to go out alone; that twenty minutes 
should be allowed to get to the university or 
back, and all extra time should be accounted 
for. One hour each day was to be reserved for 
pleasure. Under all circumstances bygones were 
to be bygones. 

This contract was signed by both students. A 
month passed without any violation of it. Then 
the man who had been rescued threw down his 
book and exclaimed : 

“IT can endure it no longer! I can’t and I 
won't continue the struggle to keep that con- 
tract!" 

“Allright. Break it, then, and break it here,’’ 
was the calm reply. 

‘But how can I? 
brandy here.”’ 

“Drink, if you must; I'm studying.” 

“All right! 1 will.’’ 

The half-reformed fellow rose to put on his hat. 
His host also rose and took his. 


I must drink. There is no 


| tempted man relaxed, the frenzied eye softened, | 





struggle, the alternations of feeling, the intensity 


| of desire, convulsed his whole nature. 


There was a pause. For some moments in 
silence the men faced each other, one sitting, the 
other standing. At length the set lips of the 


and he said feebly : 

“Thank you, old fellow, I'll stay here, and try 
—and—try—to overcome,” and then, crying like 
a child, he threw himself upon his bed. 

Another month passed. The temptation came 
again. Again this constant friend stood by him, 
supporting him by his strong will, and his firm 
sympathy. 

When eighteen months had passed the drunkard 
was a cured man. His old haunts had been 
abandoned, his old tastes overcome. During this 
period of convalescence his friend, each day in the 
quiet of his little side room, had offered openly 
his morning prayer, and had read some time 
during each day a book which he had not invited 
him to share. It was the Bible. 

“You never talk religion to me,” 
puzzled man one day. 

Talk religion, when his self-sacrificing host was 
leading the life of Christ before his eyes? It was 
the life that had saved. It ought to have spoken 
louder than words. 

“T would have talked religion had it seemed 
best that I should do so,”’ said his friend. *‘I 
have not shunned to show you the motive that has 
governed my conduct. Your feelings and opinions, 
with regard to Christ whom I love, have been 
indifferent, almost antagonistic. More than I can 
tell you, I should rejoice could I know that you 
have the hope, and the incentive to a true life 
that I have found in Him I love.” 

When the savior of his friend left the university, 
he took no honors, for his work of mercy had not 
left him time to do so. He was simply what is 
called a ‘“‘common-place man.’’ The other, who 
was a man of brilliant parts, ranked among the 
first in his class—he who but a little while ago 
had been picked up out of a debauch. 

This story is a true one. The like occurs, in 
different ways and under varying conditions, 
oftener than we suspect. It is a sacred drama, 
forever new, forever inspiring, when one life is 
given in some beautiful form for that of another— 
unknown, unrecognized by man, but honored by 
God. 


said the 


ap 
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LIFE-SAVING AT SEA. 


Recently there died in the State of New York an 
old man who had well won the gratitude of his 
fellows. He was Joseph Francis, the first person 
who made a life-boat in America. He was ninety- 
three years old; he was born before the advent of 
the nineteenth century, and it was not until he 
had reached the age of ninety that he received the 
honor of a gold medal from Congress, acknow- 
ledging and commemorating his services in saving 
the lives of his fellow-men. ° 


This was the more remarkable from the fact that 
Francis was but a small boy when he did his work 
as a life-boat maker. When he was eleven years 
old he built a small boat with cork in the bow and 
stern; and this boat is said, very likely with truth, 
to have been the first life-boat built in America. 

Joseph Francis has been called the inventor of 
the life-boat, but he had no claim to the title. 
Before his birth life-boats, made after the design 
of Lionel Lukin, patented in England in 1785, and 
fully described ina pomeae of about that date, 
had been launched in England. These early life- 
boats were made on the —_ still in use, of 
extra buoyancy obtained by means of water-tight 
air cases in the sides and ends. 

e — inventor had the same ee | to 
contend with in bringing about the adoption of his 
boat that the American Francis found. Though a 
considerable number of life-boats had been built 
in England by the year 1803, public interest in 
them was not aroused until 1823, when the Royal 
Life-boat Institution was formed and many boats 
were built. 

The use of the invention has developed, until 
now this famous institution keeps nearly three 
hundred boats manned on the British coasts, and 
every year saves directly ‘several hundred lives 
from wrecks, besides saving annually twenty or 
thirty ships whose crews would become hopelessly 
exhausted but for the opportunity of escape 
afforded by the life-boat. 

Joseph Francis was celebrated more for his 
corrugated iron water-tight life-car than for his 
life-boats. With this invention he achieved a great 


success in 1850, when the British ship Ayrshire | 


went ashore on the coast of New Jersey with two 
hundred people on board. Francis’ life-car made 
forty trips to the vessel, and with one exception 
brought off all on board. 

Comparatively few life-boats are used by the life- 
saving stations in the United States. On our 
shores, which for the most part are low, good surf- 
boats are more easily launched and handled, and 
serve the purpose even better in many cases than 
the more buoyant life-boats would do. 


* 
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NAPOLEON. 


It is a good thing in one way, no doubt, to win 


| universal admiration and fill the world with awe, 
| but it is not a desirable thing to merit and obtain 


the world’s lasting execration at the same time. 
Scarcely a year goes by which does not contribute 


| some new anecdote about Napoleon I., which shows 


| him to have been a heartless egotist. 


| French chemist and statesman of the earl 


‘““What are you doing?” asked the other, quer- | 


ulously. 

‘Remember our contract. 
I must go with vou.” 

The guest's eyes fell, and he dropped to his 
chair. His face grew deadly pale. Should he 
Ireak away from this man, the only true friend 
he had ? 
It meant a drunkard’s degradation, possibly a 
drunkard’s grave. The horrible craving for 
liquor stirred every nerve in his body. The 


If vou must drink, 


If he did, there was no hope for him. | 


| have been | gens 


Recently the memoirs of Chaptal, a famous 

part of 
apoleon, 
Chaptal was a consistent 
supporter of the emperor, and received favors and 
honors from him to the last, and had, therefore, no 
motive to misrepresent him. 
the character of Napoleon are not open to any 
suspicion. 

Chaptal says of his master, “Accustomed to take 
everything to himself, to have no eye for any one 
but himself, to esteem no one but himself, Napoleon 
paralyzed at last everybody and everything around 


this century, and minister of state under 


‘im. He desired no glory but his own; he believed | 


in no one’s talent but his own.” 
At the court dinners and parties, he was espe- 
cially brutal to the ladies. He once stepped up to 


| a lady at a court ball and asRed her name. She 


told him. “What!” he exclaimed; “they told me 
you were pretty!” To a general’s wife he said, 


| sneeringly, “I suppose you enjoy yourself, now 


His revelations of | 


| that your husband’s away on his campaign.” To 
| elderly ladies he often remarked, “Well, at your 
| age, one hasn’t long to live.” 

| ire had a way of coming into a room whistling 

“like a boorish young lieutenant,” says M. Chapta 
and nodding to ladies without interrupting his 
tune. Often he hummed an Italian air in the pres- 
| ence of com any. 

Often he invited a great many people to court 
festivities, and failed to attend. At dinner parties 
he oceasionally rose and went out, not to return, 
before the others had eaten their soup. 

“If he caressed a child,” says beng ys “he 
pinched it, to hear itcry. At Malmaison he kept a 
carbine in his room, and with it tired out of the 
window at rare birds which the Empress Josephine 
had introduced into the park.” 

M. Chaptal declares that Napoleon never felt a 

enerous or humane sentiment. He once said to 

rince Kourakin, the Russian minister, “Your 
master has not, as I have, twenty-five thousand 
lives to spend every month!” 

Word was brought to him that one of his old and 
faithful generals, Latour-Maubourg, had been 
killed in battle. ‘Let me see,” said the emperor, 
dryly, “‘whom have I to put in his place?” 

t is not strange that those who knew most of 
such a man’s private life should have little that is 
good to say of him. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


Now here I am in the good old place— 
Yes, little mother, I’m here to stay. 
Let me hold your hair againet my face, . 
k ks in the dear old way. 
Just look at me hard—I’m well and strong; 
Just feel my arms—they’!! stand the test; 
I'll go to the kitchen where I belong; 
You go to the porch and rest. 
Now hear, little mother, you dear little mother, 
Sit under the vines and rest. 


I liked my teachers; I liked my books; 
I had my share of the pranks and fun; 
But my heart came the sweet home nooks, 
And rested with you when the day was done. 
I used to think what you had for tea; | 
Just what you were doing and how you were dressed; 
And somehow or other it seemed to me 
You didn’t take half enough rest. 
You sly little mother, you Spry little mother, 
I’m going t¢ have you rest. 


Dear little mother, it brin 
Whenever I think what I’ve let you do; 
You’ve planned for my pleasure years and years— 
It’s time I planned a little for you. 
So drop that apron and smooth your hair; 
|, Visit or knit—what suits you best; 
n k in your chair, let go your care, 
And really and truly rest. 
You neat little mother, you sweet little mother, 
| Just take a vacation and rest. 


EUDORA STONE BUMSTEAD. 


the tears 


e 
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BEN’S ADVENTURE. 








In the latter part of August, 1877, says the author 
of “Rambles in Wonderland,” a party of tourists | 
were attacked by the Nez Percés Indians in the 
Yellowstone Cafion. Some of them were killed | 
and others wounded. Benjamin Stone, the colored | 
cook, made his escape, but a few days later, while | 
preparing dinner alone in the camp, he saw an | 
Indian peering from behind some rocks. Ben | 
dropped his mixing-spoon and took to his heels. 
He tells his story thus: 


“T struck for tall timber wid all my might, an’ 
what do you tink, sah? Why, I looked ahead, an’ 
dar I saw a redskin a-comin’ right toward me as 
fast as he could ride. 

“We war a-comin’ right meetin’ each oder, but 
I didn’t want to cultivate no sich ’quaintances 
den. I lit out for anoder trail; but de Injun 
come right arter me. I thought I was a gone 
darkey den.” 

“How in the world did you get away, Ben?” 
inquired his listener. 

“Why, sah, ogo by clean runnin’. Yes, sah, I 
run ober a little ridge an’ war out o’ sight ob de 
Injun ’foh jes’ half a minute. Dar wara little pine- 
tree a-standin’ in de trail, an’ 1 jes’ put my han’s 
on a limb dat stuck out, an’ was up in de branches 
inno time. - 

“T hadn’ more’n got in de tree till dat sneakin’ 
rascal come along my trail, an’ stopped right under 
me. He put his han’ up to his ear, and leant 
forred as if he war a-listenin’ fur somethin’—an’ 
he war. Why, sah, I could jes’ ’a’ put my foot 
right on top ob his head, he war so close! But it 
wa’n’t no time for playin’ jokes.” 

“What did you do, Ben?” 

“Why, I jes’ stood dar an’ hug dat tree an’ hol’ 
my bref so as he wouldn’t heah me till he went on 
foh to look foh me behin’ some rocks at anoder 
place.” 

Ben remained in the friendly pine till evening, 
when he descended and started for the thick 
timber, crawling on his hands and knees for fear 
of being discovered. But his troubles were not at 
anend. He continues his tale: 

“I kep’ a-crawlin’ an’ a-crawlin’ till I got away 
up in de woods, when what should I meet but a 
great rousin’ big grizzly b’ar! It war a-comin’ 
right down de trail toward me. Dar de Injuns 
war on one side, an’ de b’ar on de oder. ’Pears like 
one or t’oder on ’em war a-goin’ to hab me now. 
‘I’ve tried de Injuns,’ says I. ‘I'll take de b’ar!’” 

The bear sat up on his haunches and looked at 
Ben, who returned the compliment. After a 
minute or two the bear dropped on all fours and 
moved off in another direction. 

“IT knowed I war safer to trust to de b’ar-dan de 
dl Ben used to say, with a wise shake of his 
head. 





i Aneel 





m CONVINCED. 


| The author of “Idle Days in Patagonia” was 
listening, out of doors, to a conversation between 
two men, both past middle life and of about the 
same age, one an educated Englishman, wearing 
spectacles, the other a native Patagonian. All at 
once the native fixed his eyes on the spectacles 
worn by the other, and bursting into a laugh, cried 
out: 


“Why do you always wear those eye-hiding 
| glasses straddled across your nose? Are they 
supposed to make a man look handsomer or wiser 
than other folks, or do you really imagine that you 
can see better because of them?” 

To this mocking speech the other good-humoredly 
replied that he had worn glasses for twenty years; 
that they not only enabled him to see much better 
than he could without them, but had preserved his 
sight from further decadence. 

“How do you know that your own eyesight has 
| not degenerated with time?” he continued. “You 
may try my glasses if vou like. Our years are the 
| same; itis just possible that our eyés may be in 
| the same condition.” 

The gaucho laughed. The idea was too ridicu- 
| lous. “What, see better with these things!” and 
he took them gingerly in his hand, held them up to 
| examine them, and finally put them on his nose. 

He looked at one man, then at another; then he 
stared all round him, with an expression of utter 
astonishment, and in the end burst into loud 
exclamations of delight. Strange to say, the 


glasses exactly suited his vision, which, unknown 
to him, had probably been decaying pF 
| “Whatis this I see?” he shouted. “V 


at makes 





i the trees look so green? 


They were never so 


reen before! And so distinct! I can count their 
eaves.” 

It was hard to convince him that objects had 
once looked as distinct, and leaves as green, to 
his natural sight, as they did now through those 
magical glasses. But in the end he was convinced, 
and then he wanted to keep the spectacles. He 
pulled out his money to pay for them there and 
then, and was much put out when their owner 
insisted on having them back. 

However, a og was got for him shortly after- 
ward; and with these on his nose he galloped 
about the country, exhibiting them to all his 
neighbors, and boasting of their miraculous power. 


+ 
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TRULY A PHILOSOPHER. 


Robert Grant, in Scribner’s Magazine, defines by 
an incident what he calls “a thorough-going, 
square-trotting philosopher.” This is his illustra. 
tion, necessarily shortened. Possibly lovers of 
fishing will agree that not even the most unmerciful 
curtailing could deprive it of force. 


I remember taking little Fred, my eldest son, to 
skate with me one winter’s afternoon on a subur- 
ban pond. He did famously for a tyro, but we 
both wearied at last of his everlasting strife to 
maintain the ores and I was conscious 
of a rush of joy when he became completely 
absorbed in watching a man who was fishing for 
pickerel through a hole in the ice. 

—— anything?” asked he. 

LD Oo i. 

*Had a bite?” 

How | been fishing?” 

“How long you been fishing?’ 

“An hour” " 

As I glided away light-heartedly on the delicious 
curves of the outer edge, I reflected that he was 
evidently a persevering pot-hunter who would not 
be easily discouraged, and that I could count upon 
his engrossing the attention of my offspring for a 
considerable period. 

Accordingly I was surprised, some five minutes 
later, to observe the fisherman shambling across 
the pond toward the shore. A moment afterward 
I learned what had happened. 

The horny-handed pot-hunter, having presently 

ulled a solitary pickerel out upon the ice and 

reed it from his hook, turned aside to cut another 
iece of bait; whereupon my hopeful picked up 
he fish and popped it back into its native element 
without so much as a syllable of commentary ; and 
thereupon he of the horny hand, aevias realized 
the situation in its terrible entirety, pulled up his 
line, shovelled back the particles of ice into the 
hole, and betook himself upon his shambling way 
without a word. 

Not a word, mark you! 


The only alternative 


| was child-murder or silence, and my pot-hunter 


chose the simplest form of the dilemma. 
“I thought the fish would like it,” said little 
Fred, when interrogated upon the subject. 


* 
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FOURTEEN KINDS OF CAKE. 


Haller, a famous Swiss scientist of the eighteenth 
century, was once well rewarded for his politeness 
toa fellow-traveller. Some scientists find it hard 
to take an interest in anything except their own 
specialties; it was not so with Haller. His fellow- 
traveller was a good woman from Berne. The 
conversation fell naturally upon the commoiity 
for which Berne is noted—cakes. 


The Berne dame said with pride that she could 
make fourteen kinds of cakes. «+ 

What was her surprise and delight when Haller 
asked her how she made them. She eagerly began 
a recital, with copious explanations, of those 
fourteen yoosenes, and she had a good listener. 

Perhaps Haller regretted his rash question, but 
he did not show it. He listened patiently and 
smilingly to the end, and he and the Bernese 
woman parted very good friends, though he had 
hardly spoken a word. It is safe to say that in all 
his scientific researches he had not learned so 
much about the combination of butter and sugar 
and eggs. 

Some time afterward he was elected to an impor- 
tant political office. From some quarters he 
received an unexpected number of votes. Then 
he found out that his Bernese cake-making friend 
had been so yo ern with the intelligence and 
ability of her fellow-traveller that when she heard 
he was running for office she gave her relatives, 
friends and acquaintances no peace until she had 
secured their promise to vote for him. 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


Mr. Higgs, the provision-dealer, was never known 
to take a cheerful view of life under any circum- 
stances. One morning a customer, on his way 
down town, called at the store to leave an order, 
and the following conversation ensued: 


“Good morning, Higgs! Fine weather we’re 
having.” 

“Y-e-s,” Higgs admitted, with a deep sigh and 2 
lance around his rather dingy shop; “I s’pose 
t’s what ye might call fine weather—ont o’ doors.” 

“My wife wants you to send her round some 
vegetables—a bushel of potatoes —” 

“I’m all out o’ p’taters jest now,” interposed 
Higgs, sadly. 

“H’m! Can you let us have half a peck of toma 
toes then?” 

“No; I’m all out o’ tomayters jest now.” 

“Well, how about turnips?” persisted the would- 
be customer. 

“I’m all out 0’ turnups jest now.” ’ 

“In that case I must buy elsewhere,” said the 
unsuccessful applicant, erp! to go. “Oh, by 
the way, Higgs,” he said, as he paused on the 
threshold, “you haven’t seemed very well of late, 
how is your health at present?” 

“Thankee,” said Higgs, with the most utterly 
despondent air that can be imagined; “to tell the 
truth, I’m all out o’ health jest now.” 





jo- 
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MYSTERIOUS LEGEND. 


The wisest of us see things at a great exhibition 
which fill us with surprise and questioning. We 
are sure to see things which are new to our more 
or less limited experience; that is part of the good 
time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bemis stood before a fine exhibit 
of stuffed animals. One, in particular, seemed to 
fascinate Mr. Bemis. It looked as if it might have 
come from his own farm, one of the best in Pleas 
ant County. He looked at it long and earnestly. 

At last he said, “Well, Josephine, that looks moet 
like a hog, and I should say it was a hog. I shou ( 
certainly call it a hog, but the sign there says it’s a 
Taxidermist, so I s’pose it is a Taxidermist. a 

“Why, pa,” replied Mrs. Bemis, “I’m surprise, 
at you. You are all upset with seeing the xine 
tion. Where’s your good sense? It is a hog. | + 
sign says Taxidermist, but that means — wd 
stopped to reflect a moment—‘‘that means the plat 
where it was raised.” aay 

Before he looked at the next exhibit, “Pa” cas . 
tender glance of pride and admiration at sages , 
as she briskly adjusted her spectacles for anot 1 ; 
object of interest, and the sympathetic smile of 
the bystanders indicated that they shared “pis 
sentiments. 
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For the Companion. 
A WISH. 


My pretty kite, that loves to fly, 
Like a great white-winged bird, 

I wish, when you have climbed so high 
You’d tell me just a word 

Of all your travels in the sky, 
And what you saw and heard. 


I know that there are cities there 
With golden roofs and towers; 
I’ve often seen them in the air 
Just after thunder showers; 
And little girls with golden 


hair, 

And gardens white with 
flowers. 

And there, besides, are 


giants tall, 
And dwarfs and dragons, 
too; 
1 wonder why they never 
fall, 
Just walking on the blue? 
I’d sail about and see them 
all, 
My kite, if I were you! 





* 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT COMFORT’S 
COPY-BOOK. 


Lyla had taken refuge 
behind the tall clothes-bars, 
hung full of crisp white 
skirts and dresses and pin- 
afores, and Great -aunt 
Comfort, sitting in her 
basket- rocker stemming 
currants for tea, could hear 
now and then a queer little 
sniffing. By and by Lyla’s 
tangled curls came in sight, 
and her blue eyes, some- 
what clouded with tears, 
peered around at Aunt 
Comfort. 

Lyla expected Aunt Com- 
fort to inquire into her 
trouble. She did, and it 
came out that Sister Nettie 
had the prettier copy-book, 
Lyla thought. Nettie’s had 
pale blue covers, with pink 
wild roses and humming- 
birds, while Lyla’s were 
green, with pansies and no 
birds. 

“Fie! fie!"' cried Aunt 
Comfort, tucking a big 
luscious currant between 
the pouting lips. ‘I 
wouldn't go to school with 
a red nose for such a trifle! 
This is pretty enough for a 
princess, 

“Open the top drawer of 
my bureau, dear, and bring 
the little mahogany chest 
you will find away back in 
the corner.” 

Aunt Comfort opened it, 
and there among lavender 
leaves and faded roses lay 
the keepsakes she had treas- 
ured up in her long life, 
and from the bottom Aunt 
Comfort drew forth a little, odd-looking parcel. 

“That's my copy-book—the first I ever had,” 
said Aunt Comfort. 

It was a queer little book, to be sure—about a 
dozen leaves, tied together at the back with blue 
flaxen threads. 

“It isn't like my paper,"’ said Lyla. 

“No,” said Aunt Comfort. ‘‘Copy-books with 
nice white paper leaves weren't made when I was 
a little girl. Mine is of birch-bark. Father got 
it from a white birch-tree in the woods, and 
mother peeled it into very thin sheets, cut it 
square, and tied it with some of the ‘thrums' off 
the end of a web of blue linen dresses. You can 
see, although so old, it is nice and smooth as silk. 

‘‘What do you suppose I used to write with ?”’ 

‘A steel one,” guessed Lyla. 

“A goose quill,”’ said Aunt Comfort. “We 
used to strip off the feathery part, and with a 
knife the teacher pointed us a pen. 
when we wanted very handsome ones, we let the 
feathers stay on and colored them with indigo 
dye or wild cranberry juice. For ink mother 
steeped maple sprouts, put copperas into the liquor 
and added a bit of maple honey. Little gourd 
shells flattened at the bottom were our ink-bottles.”” 

Lyla had sidled around to the back of Aunt 
Comfort’s chair, and hung over her shoulder as if 
a little ashamed of her red nose, while Aunt 















Sometimes, 


| another himself. 


Comfort read some of the faded copies and | 


laughed over them. 


| 
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“*Have not thy cloak to make when! it begins 
to rain.’ You see, dear, the schoolma’am, Dame 
Perkins, knew our little sins, and with these little 
proverbs, writfen over and over in our books, 
tried to help us mend ourselves. I was a rather 
heedless child, always putting off tasks and never 
being ready when I ought. This copy was for 
my benefit. 

‘*¢He that licks honey from thorns pays too | 
dear for it,’*’ read Aunt Comfort. 

“Ah, yes, that’s true. I was too often ready to | 
undertake mischief for a little fun, and generally 
got the thorn in my tongue. Dame Perkins knew 
that, too 

“But here is another, ‘Handsome is that hand- 
some does. You wouldn’t guess now, Lyla, that 
your old Aunt Comfort was once a pretty little 
girl. But I was—and vain, too, of my long, 
yellow curls. 
plaited a crown of beautiful wild flowers to be 
worn the rest of the day on the head of the pret- 
tiest girl in school, With my usual vanity I 
expected to carry off the ‘crown,’ and combed 
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For the Companion. 
DREADFUL! 


Prudence Pedantic 
She nearly went frantic 
Because her young nephew said, * ’Taint!” 
But when his big brother 
Said, “Haint got none, nuther!” 
She fell on the floor in a faint. 


<< ooe__—_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


JENNIE'S SELFISHNESS. 


Johnnie and Jennie were having a tea-party. 

“You can pour out the tea, Jennie,”’ said 
Johnnie, graciously. 

“Well,” said Jennie, greatly pleased. 


‘And I will help to the cake,’’ went on Johnnie. 


‘“‘We-ell,”’ repeated Jennie, more doubtfully. 

So Jennie poured out the tea, and Johnnie cut 
up the cake. Mamma had given them quite a 
large piece. Johnnie cut the large piece into five 
smaller pieces. They were all about the same 
size. . 

He helped Jennie to one piece, and began to eat 
Jennie poured another cup of 
tea, and the feast went on. Mamma in the next 
room heard them talking peacefully awhile; but 
presently arose a discussion, and then a prolonged 
wail from Johnnie. 

‘‘What zs the matter ?”’ asked mamma. 


| forward my head to have it put on; 


my curls very sneuth, with a little clear puddle 
for a looking-glass. 

“I’m afraid that I had tried Dame Perkins’s 
patience that morning, for I had misspelled my 
words, hemmed my pillow-case wrong side out— 
we used to take sewing to school then—and put a 
grasshopper down the neck of Molly Shaw’s 
frock. Molly was a little plain girl with a hump- 
back, who never made any trouble and tried to 
please us all. 

‘“‘When school commenced in the afternoon 
Dame Perkins came along toward my bench with 
the ‘crown.’ I shook back my curls and reached 
but to my 
astonishment she stopped just before me, and let 
it fall on Molly Shaw’s head, saying: 

“*T want you to remember, children, that 





| handsome is that handsome does !" 


Well, one noontime Dame Perkins | 
| and pointed fingers at me. 
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“Oh, the mortification of it! The boys giggled 
The girls tossed their 
heads as much as to say, ‘It serves you right.’ 
And I think it did.” 

CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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«Jennie’s greedy, and selfish, too,"’ cried Johnnie, 
between his sobs. 

Then he cried again. 

‘What is the matter ?’’ repeated mamma, going | 
in to find out. 

“Why,” explained Johnnie, as soon as he | 
| could speak, ‘‘we each had two pieces of cake, | 


| and there was only one left, and Jennie took it— 
she took it all!” 
Mamma looked perplexed. 
“That does seem rather selfish of Jennie!" 
“Yes, it was!’ Johnnie wept, ‘cause I cut 
the cake that way so’s I could have that extra 








piece myself !”’ 


Oe 
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| NINE-YEAR-oLD Guy is very fond of using 
large words. Humidity being discussed one day 
in his presence, the next time the thermometer 
was consulted he exclaimed: ‘Eighty-nine, but 
that doesn’t represent the humility, you know!” 
On another occasion he asked whether Daniel 
Webster was the ‘‘dicstorian.”” He had never 
heard of lexicographer. 

One Monday morning Dorothy volunteered to 
superintend the family washing. When Nora 
put the clothes on to boil, the little overseer 
gave one astonished look, then ran to mamma, 
exclaiming in great excitement: “‘O mamma, 
mamma! Nora's cooking the clothes!” 















Charades, Etc. 


1. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 


Enigmas, Puzzles, 


The following sentences contain the names of 
eight signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
his week has been remarkable; every day some 
accident has occurred: Sunday a dam suddenly 
| burst. Monday an engine and car rolled off the 
| track. Tuesday a hail-storm destroyed all the 
larger rye. Wednesday a ship was almost crushed 
by an iceberg. Thursday was so foggy that boats 
| could not proceed without harm or risk. And a 


lady of rank, lineal descendant of a distinguished 
family, says her manor was entered last night by 
burglars. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


A writer, born January 
25th, with four of his books: 


Roy T. Darlay, B. A. 

“Red Hand” dares the 
Pilot. 

On a Spire. 

Tot Frenth’s Key note. 

Epoch in Miss Hetty 
Pefet’s Home 

3. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE 
All of the following quo 


tations may be found in 
Shakespeare. When the 
msouns words have been 


yd supplied, and placed 
e by side, they will form 
& quotation from Bryant 


ae in russet mantle 

clac 

Walks o’er the dew of yon 
high eastern hill.” 


“With a green and yel 
4 low — 
Z ¢ She sat like patience on a 
a, monument.” 


“If ever you have looked on 
better —— 

If ever been where bells 
have knolled to church.” 


“There things 
in earth, 


heaven 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 


more 
and 


“IT —— to bury C wesar, not to 
praise him.’ 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eleven 
letters : 
\ My 1 is a Roman numeral. 

My 1, 2is company. My I, 

2,3istostudy. My 2,3, 4, 
is formerly. My 4, 5, 6,7 
acoin. My 8,9, Wo isa small 
animal. My 8, 9, 10, 11 is 
proportion. My whole is to 
condense. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Iam a mighty force indeed, 

And drag great burdens at 
full speed. 

Beheaded, I must slower go, 

Yet heavy loads I draw, 
you know. 


Curtailed again, however 
strong, 

I'm drawn, and nothing 
draw along. 


6. 
RHYMING CHARADE. 


The first two blanks, in 
order, form the third or 
complete word: 


A — upon his knuckles 
came one day, 

Because he —— whiled the 
hours away, 

Which made him — for. 
sake his play. 

With eager —— from shelv 
ing rock and dell, 

I plucked —— blossoms that 
she loved full well, 
And tied a —— bunch for 
little Nell. 

7. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQU ARE. 
Words of Four Letters. 


Each sentence contains one word of the square: 
If I should make my will, I should remember you. 
Do you like to ride a pony? 

See Rose with her dog and cat. 

We must learn to appreciate high art. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A Flag. 

2. Co, cove, cover, covert, overt, overture, 
coverture. 

3. 1. Ailed— Delia. 2. Harrison—No, Sirrah. 
3. Laban—Nabal. 

4. William Dean Howells. 1. A Foregone 


Friends. 3. The, 
4. Venetian Life 


It-Al-Eon). 


2. Poems of Two 
Lady of the Aroostook (ruse). 
(V. knee shun). 5. Italian ee 
6. Suburban Sketches (Sue bur). ‘heir Wed 
ding Journey. 8. A Chance Acquaintance. 9 A 
Modern Instance. 10. The Rise of Silas Lapham 

sigh lass). 11. The Undiscovered Country. 12. 

he Parlor Car. 13. The Elevator. 14. The Reg- 
ister. 15. Hazard of New Fortunes. 16. A Fearful 
Responsibility. 17. The Minister’s Charge. 

5. 1. Thimbleberry. 2. Checkerberry. 3. Goose 
berry. 4. Strawberry. 5. Partridgeberry. 6. Snow- 
berry. 7. Elderberry. 8. Bayberry, Shadberry. 

6. gee 

7.1. Philadelphia. 2. 

am" 4 4. Providence. 5. 

ashington. 


8. Escurial. 


9. Heartsease. 
ender. Forget-me-nots. 
Hyacinths. Snapdragons. 


Conclusion. 


3. Minne 
6. 


Manchester. 
San Francisco. 


Eglantine. Mignonette. Lav 
Clematis. Nasturtiumes. 
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AFRICAN RAIN-MAKERS. 


A popular figure in Africa is the rain-maker. 
The office, however, is rather a perilous one, for if 
the chief in charge of the weather fails to produce 
rain on demand, his life is not safe. Baker gives 
an amusing description of one of these rain- 
makers, half chief and half magician, named 
Katchiba, who called on the famous explorer and 
said that rain was needed. 

“Well,” I replied, “why don’t you give your 
people rain?” 

“Give my people rain!” said Katchiba. “Give 
them rain if they don’t give me goats? You don’t 
know my people. If I am fool enough to give 
them rain before they give me goats, they will let 
me starve! No, no! let them wait; if they don’t 
bring me supplies of corn, goats, fowls, yams, and 
all that I require, not one drop of rain shall ever 
fall again in Obbo. Impudent brutes are my peo- 
ple. Do you know they have positively threatened 
to kill me unless I bring the rain. They sha’n’t 
have a drop. Ill teach the rascals to insult 
me!’ 

With all this bluster I saw that old Katchiba was 
in a great dilemma and would give anything fora 
shower, but did not know how to get out of the 
scrape. 

Suddenly altering his tone, he asked, “Have you 
any rain in your country?” 

[ replied that we had, every now and then. 

“How do you bring it? Are you a rain- 
maker?” 

I told him no one believed in rain-makers in our 
country, but that we understood how to bottle 
lightning, meaning electricity. 

“I don’t keep mine in bottles; I have a house 
full of thunder and lightning,” he most coolly 
replied; “but if you can bottle lightning you 
must understand rain-making. Whatdo you think 
of the weather to-day?” 

I immediately saw the drift of the cunning old 
Katchiba; he wanted professional advice. I re- 
plied that he must know all about it, as he was a 
regular rain-maker. 

“Of course I do,” he answered; “but I want to 
know what you think of it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t think we shall have any 
steady rain, but I think we may have a heavy 
shower in about four days.” 

I had observed fleecy clouds gathering daily in 
the afternoon. 

“Just my opinion,” said Katchiba, delighted; 
“in four, or perhaps in five days, I intend to give 
them one shower, just one shower. Yes, I’ll just 
step down to them now, ani tell the rascals that 
if they will bring me some goats by this evening, 
and some corn to-morrow morning, I will give them, 
in four or five days, just one shower.” 

To give effect to this declaration he gave three 
toots on his magic whistle, inquiring: “Do you use 
whistles in your country?” 

I replied by giving so shrill and deafening a 
whistle on my fingers that Katchiba stopped his 
ears, and relapsing into a smile of admiration, 
took a glance at the sky from the doorway to see 
if any sudden effect had been produced. 

“Whistle again,” he said; and once more I per 
formed like the whistle of a locomotive. 

“That will do; we shall have it,” said the cun- 
ning old rain-maker, and proud of having so 
knowingly obtained “counsel’s opinion” on his 
case, he toddled off to his impatient subjects. 

In a few days a sudden storm of rain and violent 
thunder added to Katchiba’s renown, and after the 
shower, horns were blowing and drums beating 
in honor of their chief. Between ourselves, he 
considered my whistle infallible. 


~~ 
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VENUS. 

Sometimes in English country parishes, where 
the clergyman has been accustomed to have his 
own way, he protests rather vigorously if the 
name proposed for a child about to be christened 
does not suit him. Occasionally, however, he does 
so upon false premises. James Payn writes in 
the Independent . 


The late Dean Burgon, when a curate in Berk- 
shire, was requested by a village couple to christen 
their boy “Venus,” or, as they called it, “Vanus.” 

“Are you aware,” he said, “that you are asking 
something ridiculous as well as exceedingly 
wicked? Do you suppose I am going to give a 
Christian child, a boy, the name of a woman in 
heathen mythology? How did such a monstrous 
notion get into your heads?” 

“Please, sir,” said the father, “we want him 
called after his grandfather.” 

“And do you mean to say his grandfather was 
named Venus?” 

“Yes, sir; there he is, sir.” 

A poor old man, looking very unlike Venus, 
hobbled out of the crowd. 

“Do you dare to say you were christened 
Venus?” asked the indignant clergyman. 

“Well, no sir,” was the respectful answer, “I 
a christened Sylvanus, but they always calls me 

anus.” 


* 
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BETTER INFORMED. 


It sometimes appears, when a fluently speaking 
witness is in the box, that there is little reverence 
for the learned judge of a court-room. Few 
Englishmen had more accurate and extended 
knowledge of the horse than Baron Martin, who, 
when riding the circuit, always visited all the 
stables in the neighborhood of the town. 


At one time, he was trying a case in York, when 
an important point in the evidence happened to be 
the somewhat obscure disease of a horse. 

“Now,” said the examining counsel to an old 
man in the witness-box, “tell my lord and the 

entlemen of the jury the name of the disease 
rom which they say this horse is suffering.” 

The witness gave a knowing wink, and jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the Bench. 

“Just you ask ‘t ould one up there,” was the 
reply. ‘He'll tell you!” 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


An exchange has a story of a wise son who 
knows not only his father but his uncle. 


“Johnny,” said his teacher, “if your father can 
do a piece of work in seven days, and your Uncle 
George can do itin nine days, how long would it 
take both of them to do it?’ 

“They’d never get it done,” said Johnny. 
“They’d sit down and tell fish stories.” 
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MANY a man has made a goose of himself witha 
single quill.— Texas Siftings. 


| 


UITAR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
| struments FREE, A.PARKE.86 Fifth Ave.,Chicagu. 














EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


STAHL’S EXCELSIOR EVAPORATOR. 
Best, Cheapest & Most Reliable on the market. Cata- 





logue free. Address Wm. Stahi Evaporator Co., Quincy, Lil. 














THE CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE. 
A MONEY COINER - AGENTS WANTED 
pn BB Rs AEB 


Indispensable to good housekeeping.—Emimna £: Some. 





‘ 


Selected for the World’s Fair Electric Cookery 
hibit.— Miss Helen_Louise Johnson. 

| CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 

| Let us write you about it or send one postage-paid 
for 75 cents. You can return it aud get your money. 


|| , ATelegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant! 
ih 








ood wages and leads to 
hest positions. We 
t quickly, and start 





our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great demand 
/ilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures. Holder, Piehioie Ink, Pad, ie 
eezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown aa 
lete in neat case. Best 
d Printer, CS 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-pai 
for 15c. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FR 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


$20. Buy Direct and Save 22... 


~ 1 riders say they cannot 
7X see how we can do it for 
\\ the money: #20 buys an 
é—Nelegant Oxford finely fin- 
——Jlishe nickel-plated 
Bicycle, warranted to be 
first-class, simple in con- 
struction, strong, durable 
and Saonsepely fitted, which makes riding on our Wheel 
a pleasure instead of hard work; material we use is of 
the highest grade, EACH WHEEL GUARANTEED. Write 
to-day for our illustrat EE catalogue. 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 336 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Is so Easy to Light 
many The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
. Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 


NEw YORK, ‘ON, 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. 
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co., 
CHICAGO. 





True economy 
doesn’t buy what it 
doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 


Beecham’s 


Worth ~ 
Gs) Pills 
Price 25 cents. (Tasteless) 

33 
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rms and Equipments. 400 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music 











DIXON’S 
= American Graphite 
| PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY 


pend ; - 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 
= CAUTION.—See that the name 

: Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
— Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
@ for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
‘J tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
WHERE exercise is sought, the hard 

work and dirt caused by 


the old stick polish will give it, but if 
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ZUM 
The Modern Stove Polish 


Is Used, there is no Dust, no Odor, 
A Neat Home, Litre Lasor, and you 
always have a Happy Wife. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

















} THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





“ A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
anywherein -8.,0 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
way the boots sold in all retail 


_— for $2.50. 
‘We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 


CD EAEE sucslton 
, E, 8 0 
nd half sizes. Send your 
; we 
Illustrated 


ncorpv'd, Caplgal siekuomn) 


PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 


Address, 





een 
Dexter SHoe Co. 


EDISO 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park Flace, 
NEW YORK. 





Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 











Hot WATER 
HEATERS AND RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION. 









The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. Thereisno 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 


=> How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 
— . : 


GURNEY. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLING AGENCTES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
New York. 





J. C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 





DOUBLE CROWN. 














The Modern Spirit 
of Alchemy. 






Healing for a Sick Skin. 


Allays inflammation and irritation arising from 
all skin troubles. 


Food for a Well One. 


Use it after washing, after shaving and before 
retiring. 


Takes fire out of Sunburn. 


Protects the Complexion. 
beautifies. 


Soothes, softens and 


For sale by all druggists, 25 and so-cent bottles. Small size by mail 35 cents. 


C. A. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 















BICYCLES 2ShAi., 


™, New or 2d hand;lowest prices, | 

Ay est stock ; makers & oldest dealers fa 
U.S. Wesell everywhcre. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. & @8t., Peoria, ill 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 














© TRADE MARK 


WRN e’ 


COLLARS &CUFFS.———= 






| 
| DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A — collar and pair of cuffs sent bi 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, 





To Restore 
hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER: 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 
Tie Bent Rings, 





an 





Aré solid gold, standard quality and stylish. 
"A thousand patterns. h ring stam 

with this trade-mark inside 

of the oldest ring makers 


If your jeweler con’t keep them, and won't 
send for them, send us your money, 
deliver them th i 


and we will 
rough the nearest reliable jewcler. 


164 
913 


“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise ea pe $3.50. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane. N.Y. 













Summer | 
Vacation 


| will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety. No trouble. 


No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and | 

j have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 








DELICATELY PERFUP 
a CSM HEALY 


LADIES CHILDREN 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
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DESTRUCTIVE TIDAL WAVE. 

The great voleanic eruption on the island of 
hrakatoa, in 1883, which made “The Loudest Noise 
Ever Heard,” concerning which The Companion 
lately published an article by Sir Robert S. Ball, 
will always be famous for the extraordinary 
red sunsets which followed it, which all but the 
younger readers of The Companion must very well 
remember. Mr. Worsfold, in his recent book, “A 
Visit to Java,” quotes the narrative of a man who 
was second engineer on the steamship Governor- 
General Lowden, which on the day of the eruption, 
August 27th, was anchored off Telokbetong, in 
Sumatra. The island of Krakatoa lies between 
Sumatra and Java in the Straits of Sunda. 

The chief officer and myself noticed a dark line 
out at sea which bore the appearance of a tidal 
wave, and while we were remarking upon it the 
captain rushed upon the bridge and telegraphed 


to the engine-room to steam slowly ahead up to) 


the anchors. I was carrying out the order when 
the wave reached the ship. First she dropped; 
then she heaved up and down for about five 
minutes. There were three waves. 

When I came on deck again, the long pier, which 
had been crowded with Europeans from the town 
—they had experienced the shock of an earthquake 
during the night—this pier, the houses and offices 
had disappeared ; in fact, the whole town was gone. 

A government steamer which had lain at anchor 
in the bay was landed high on the tops of the palm- 
trees in company with some native boats. 

That was our first intimation that Krakatoa was 
in eruption. For the rest of the day the rumbling 
thunders never ceased, while the darkness grew 
to a thick, impenetrable covering of smoky vapor. 

We got under way and proceeded till the 
darkness made it impossible to go farther. While 
we were thus enveloped in darkness the cinders 
and stones discharged by the volcano began to fall 
upon the ship. Ina short time the canvas awning 
and the deck were covered with ashes and stones 
to the depth of two feet, and all our available men 
were employed in removing the falling mass, 
which otherwise would have sunk the ship. 

We had a large number of natives on board, and 
a hundred and sixty European sokliers. The 
soldiers worked with the energy of despair in 
clearing the deck, in spite of the twofold danger 
of being burnt and stunned by the falling stones. 

While we were engage: in this struggle, a new 
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“I have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and Asthma 
from birth—26 years. I am pleased to say that your 
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medicines certainly cured me to stay cured. 
W. L. WEDGER, 
92 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


has been chosen by 
the official commis- 
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lowing, and_ other, 
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World's Fair. 


Arizona, 
Arkansas, 
California, 


and terrible danger came upon us. This was the 
approach of the tidal wave caused by the second 
eruption. It struck us at about two o’clock. 
Sometimes the ship was almost straight on end; 
at other times she heaved over almost on her 
beam-ends. All the passengers and crew gave 
themselves up for lost, but there was no panic, 
and the captain handled the ship splendidly Cures 
throughout. 


This is one of the numerous testimonials 
we are receiving constantly 
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You can fancy what it was like when I tell you Eczema. | Salt Rheum. Florid ieneah Tex: 
that the captain was lashed with three ropes Chafing. | Burns. —.” een Utah” 
alongside the engine-room companion, while I was Pimples. | Sunburn. Tilinois, Montana, Virginia, 
lashed down below to work the engines. Itchi Tender F Indiana, Nebraska, Washington, 

When we reached Angier we found no trace— tching. ender Feet. lowa, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
not a splinter of wood nor a fraction of stone— Infant Chafing and Scalding. . armen , Forth Dakota, he hme meer 4 Wal st ma 
of all the buildings of that once flourishing seaport. oe? ee a tell py > telaagaane 
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and 
Hay-Fever 


Sufferers 


HOW THEY FARED. 





A familiar truth which, like many of its kind, is 
eagily forgotten, is well enforced in a little conver- 
sation between an old lady and her granddaughter, 
as reported by Good News. The granddaughter 
asked: “Were your folks poor, grandma, when 
you was a little girl?” 


“We thought we were, my dear. We were 
vioneer farmers, and lived in a log cabin. It was 
arge and comfortable; the floors were warmly 
carpeted, and we had plenty to eat and plenty to 
wear. But we raised everything ourselves, and 
made our own cloth. 

“We had no money to go to stores, even if there 
had been any stores to go to; and so we felt very, 
very poor. There were two things we were all 
very fond of, and oh, how we longed for them! 
How often we wished we could afford them! But 
we couldn’t, and sometimes it made us feel very 
miserable to be so poor. Those two things were 
salt mackerel and store molasses.” , 

“0-00!” said the little girl. “Why, what did you 


have to eat, then?” 
“Nothing but beef, mutton, chickens, venison, 
quail, squirrels, wild ducks, brook trout, and such 
things. As for molasses, we hadn’t anything but 
maple syrup.” 
QUITE LIKELY. y : 
‘“Did I understand ye to read that there was 
up’ards 0’ two hundred an’ forty thousand folks at 
that Chicago Show in one day, Ezry?” inquired 3 
Uncle Tobias Slocum of his son. 
“Them was the figgers,” responded Ezra, 
solemnly. 


‘An’ there wa’n’t no crowd, even then?” asked 
Uncle Tobias, after a pause. 

“No crowd anywher’s,” said Ezra. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the | 
fluttering of the newspaper in Ezra’s hand, as the 
breeze blew in at the window. | 

“Well,” said Uncle Tobias, at last, drawing a 
long breath: 

“f aint prepared to doubt the papers, an’ I know 
they’ve got a powerful lot o’ land set apart fer that 
Show, but it doos appear to me that if I’d ben on 
hand along with them two hundred an’ forty 
thousand folks, I sh’d have calculiated that there’d 
be here an’ there a man!” 
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‘Twenty-five Thousand cases 


of Asthma and Hay-Fever, 
and the number under our 
| care at the present time 
exceeds Four Thousand. 
Why is it that by our treatment 
A (} S Asthma and Hay-Fever are 
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BIG END FOREMOST. 


Why is a fish larger at the front end than at the 
rear end of its body? There is probably more 
than one cause for this peculiarity of structure, 
but a possible special reason has been suggested 
by photographic study of the motion of liquids 
disturbed by obstacles of various shapes. 


It has been found in this way that when water 
flows past an obstacle shaped like a fish, no eddies 
are formed when the blunt end of the object meets 
the current, while the water is greatly disturbed 
when the acute end is presented toward the | 
stream. | 

So it would seem that the fish has at least one 
Food reason for being born with its head on the 
blunt end of its body. 








Don’t buy anything in the line of Arms or Ammu- 
nition without thoroughly investigating the merits of B we Tee : 
. e reject symptom 
the Winchesters, which include the Winchester Re- ecause PR J hi mm = ‘h 
peating Rifles, Shot-Guns, Single-Shot Rifles and — Sa om 
Ammunition of all kinds. 
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symptoms only, and use constitutional 
medicines, which remove the cause. 
These act on the blood and the 
nervous system and take owf of a man 
that which makes him have the Asthma. 
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e AT the menagerie the other night, according to 
& comic paper, one of the feminine performers 
refused to go into the lion’s cage as usual, because 
there was a mouse in there. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight es. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are hy oo > = sub. 
scribers in a single weekly jesus of 
additional es over ei he wh ich ‘e “ch ne > - 
gree ior. fag .%—are a gift to the subscribers from 

e pu 

New Subscriptions can commence at anf time 

during the y 


Meneg fos seememete ehonla be sent by each sub- 
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focuses to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by pad. 
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Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. MEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
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Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post. 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no du mpicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper PP All arr must be paid. 

Returning zour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue { we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

ris sent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 ‘unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 

© renew subscriptions. newals of subscrip ions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 
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For the Companion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


Doctor Pepper, in a clinical lecture recently 
delivered at the University of. Pennsylvania, took 
occasion to note the influence of surroundings 
upon the development of consumption in certain 
individuals. 

Some persons have an undoubted tendency to 
this disease, which tendency they have inherited 
from one or the other parent. If both parents 
have suffered from the disease, the tendency is 
more pronounced. 

It must not be supposed that every one inheriting 
a consumptive tendency succumbs to it. It is 
during the years preceding maturity that the 
danger of poor, unhygienic surroundings is great- 
est; but “if such persons can be kept strong until 
their forms have developed, they may become the 
very strongest of the strong.” 

The conditions are favorable for the develop. 
ment of consumption only when “the system gets 
‘run down;’ then follows a cold, a catarrh, the 
bacilli of tuberculosis become lodged in the mucous 
membrane, invade the tissues, and spread.” 

Speaking of the influence of dusty occupations 
and of the dust which is inhaled from the streets 
and in travelling conveyances, the speaker said 
“There is no one here who has not had tubercle 
bacilli enter his air-passages, but there must be 
some resisting power which has made it impossible 
for the organisms to gain entrance into the system, 
and which has prevented them from spreading.” 

When the surroundings of an individual are 
unhygienic, the occupation uncongenial and de. 
pressing, or such as to prevent sufficient sleep, the 
health often becomes impaired. Then the strong. 
est constitution may offer but little resistance to 
the ingress of consumption. It is safe to say that 
every case of consumption is first ingrafted under 
just such circumstances. 

“Let a person task his strength, let a growing 
child become weedy, lank and below weight, and 
the system relaxed, and there is developed a field 
where tuberculosis, if implanted, will spread.” 

Persons in whose families this disease has 
existed should recognize the fact that there may 
be a constitutional lack of resistance in themselves. 
Fatigue and excesses of all kinds should be 
avoided. As much of life as is possible should be 
spent in the open-air, and the rules of health, 
which are applicable to all alike, should be care. 
fully observed. 

—_——o—_— 


ROBIN ROOSTS. 


All readers of The Companion know the Ameri- 
can thrush that goes by the name of “robin.” It 
is almost the one bird with which everybody is 
acquainted. But it is probable that comparatively 
few readers are aware that robins habitually flock 
to a common roosting-place at night, even in 
summer. Indeed, the fact was never published by 
any ornithologist until three years ago. 

It is one of those facts the observation of which 
is open to any one. By the end of June, at least, 
the flocking begins. It increases as the season 
goes on, and is probably at its height—in New 
England, that is to say—in late August or early 
September. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey, who devotes a chapter to 
the subject in his book, “The Foot-Path Way,” 
watched night after night a small piece of wood in 
Melrose, Massachusetts, in which, as well as he 
could calculate, there were often five thousand 





or more robins assembled. On one occasion he 
counted more than twenty-three hundred as they 
flew into it on one side. 

They began to arrive some time before sunset, 
and continued to fly in until it was too dark to see 
them longer. They came singly or in small flocks, 
and at the height of the movement were coming 
in something like a continuous stream. 

Many of them, from the height at which they 
were flying, appeared to have come a considerable 
distance. Often they seemed not to know exactly | 
where the rendezvous was, for they would fly past 
it at first, and then turn about to join birds that 
were coming from an opposite direction. 

Mr. Torrey cites the observations of another 
ornithologist who lived more than a mile from a 
similar wood, in Belmont, Massachusetts. One 
evening, the 28th of August, he sat on his piazza 
and counted eleven hundred and eighty robins 
flying toward the roost. More than four hundred 
and fifty of them passed within five minutes. 

Mr. Torrey often went into the Melrose roost 
after the birds were assembled for the night, some. 
times with friends or neighbors who, as he says, 
had heard of his “discovery” and were desirous 
to see the show. 

“The prodigious cackling and rustling overhead 
seemed to make a deep impression upon all such 
visitors,” he writes, ‘‘while, for myself, I should 
have had no difficulty in crediting the statement 
had I been told that ten thousand robins were in 
the tree-tops.” 

He once visited the place in the early morning to 
see the congregation break up. The first bird 
came out at 3.45, and the wood was deserted before 
sunrise. The birds dispersed so quietly that “a 
casual passer along the road would have remarked 
nothing out of the common course.” 

Asa general thing the roosting-place seems to 
be an isolated patch of woods, composed of decid 
uous trees, in swampy or low ground, 


PUMA-HUNTING. 


The C polit Me has a description of 
the puma from an old hunter, which is scarcely 
calculated to encourage any except the most hardy | 
in seeking that treacherous animal. 


You have travelled far. The sun goes down. 
You build a fire and cook your meat, and then 
ood tea and the fabac. It is pleasant. You hear 
the loon crying on the water, or the last whistle of 
the heron up the pass. 

The ay in the sky come out and shine through 
a thin mist, there is nothing like that mist, it is so 
fine and soft. You are or. You bless the 

pra 





good God. You stretch pine nches, wrap in 
your blanket, and lie down to sleep. It is all 
quiet. As you sleep, something comes. It glides 


—s on its belly like a snake. 

8a pity if you have not ears that feel—the 
whole body as ears. For there is a swift lunge, a 
snarl—ah, you should hear it! The thing has you 
by the throat, and there is an end. 

“To kill the puma —_ must watch, always watch. 
You will see his yellow eyes sometimes in a tree. 
You will hear his breath at night as you pretend 
to sleep, and — wait till you see his foot steal 
out of the shadow; then you have him. 

From a mountain wall you watch in the morning, 
and when you see him you follow and follow, and 
do not rest till you have found him. You must 
never miss fire, for he has great strength and a 
mad tooth. But when you have got him, he is 
worth all. 


TO THE PURPOSE. 


A little common sense and a straightforward 
purpose will often do very well instead of “book 
learning” when a man finds himself in a tight 
place. 


A member of a professional base-ball club 
up at a first-class hotel in a city where his nine 
—e to be playing, says the New York Mer 
cury. It was his first season, and he was hardly 
accustomed to so much luxury. The bill of fare 
was a trouble to him, printed largely in French, as 
all first-class bills of fare are. e studied over it 
for some time. Then he beckoned to the waiter. 

“Got any roast beef?’ 

“Yes, sah. Any ve er: sah?” 

The ball-player too the card again pepe. 
lessly. Then with a ‘def ant air he described a 
half-circle round his plate. 

“Make it kind o’ cloudy round here,” he said. 

And the waiter did. 


WOMEN AND WEATHER. 


In some parts of New England, and perhaps 
elsewhere, when some common impulse seems to 
have led all the women to go shopping or visiting, 
it is customary for old people to say, “Well, well, 
I guess it will rain to-morrow.” 


At sea, as might be expected, the same rule does 
not hold. Thus an exchange reports a nervous 
ney, pasreneer as saying to a deck-hand. 

ave you ever seen any worse weather than 
this, Mr. Sailor?” 

“Take a word from an old salt, mum,” says the 
deck-hand; “the weather’s never very bad while 
there’s any females on deck a-makin’ henquiries 
about it.” 


IN MOTHER’S EYES. 


Pierre and Maurice are French children. Pierre 
is the elder brother. It never has occurred to him 
to be jealous of the last comer, Maurice, or to be 
troubled about “his nose being out of joint.” 


He is very fond of his small brother, and seems 
to feel it his duty to see that he is never neglected 
or forgotten. 

One day he was anny & lovingly in his mother’s 
face, when he happened to glance at her right eye, 
and to his delight he saw his image reflected in it. 
“Oh, there is Pierre!” he cried. 

Then he looked eagerly into the left eye, and 
exclaimed, in sorrow and surprise: “Why, where 
is Maurice?” 


GOLDEN RULE. 


Two men became engaged in a fight in the street. 
Instantly their hats went off and rolled in the dust. 
One of the men was entirely bald, and the other 
had a thick head of hair. The bald man seized 
the other by the hair, and began to drag him about. 

“Stop him!” cried a bystander. 

“Why should you stop him?” asked another. 
“He’s only practising the golden rule.” 

“The golden rule? What do you mean?” 

“Why, he’s doing to the other man what 








he | 
wishes to goodness the other man might be able | 


to do to him!” 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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WALL PAPER. 
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to Paper and Heonomy' in House Decoration.” All th 
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. In the yard, on the 
piazza, ywhere—be *s safe and a 
py, and is Goveloning every muscle of his little body. 
months to 4 y liver ire ree east of Chicago. Cireu™ 
Send 4 e3. 50 to WILDER MFG. CO.,22 Wash- 
ington St ioak. Salem, Mass. Agen Wanted to sell 
his machine. #10 per day can be made easily. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS neve | sent us testimonials 
of the merits of ou 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 


The only perfect low-priced Waist 

made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry 
unable to procure in — town send 
to us for sample, enclosing F 4 wee 
or 35 cents for the better gra 


NAZARETH pac co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 





$3.50 











Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 














beta s comfort and improve. 
KNOWLEDGE ent, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when viehtte used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s 8 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence is due ‘to its presenting, in the form 
pete and aL, to the taste, the refresh- 
and truly beneficial peeperties ofa a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, ing Colds, 


eadaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con. 
aieen It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical peotession. 


because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
rain objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale J all druggists in 50-cent an $i: -00 bottles, 
but it is Ppgetectares by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name FP pet = every 

ckage, also the name Syrup o ig: Mey | 
veil  apeeened, you will not AF, any ‘substitute 4 





*‘We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


Mellin’s 





Food Girt. 


FLORIDA V. ABBOTT, Opelika, Ala. 





GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, and 
to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 





THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 























AUGUST 17, 1893. 




















For the Companion. 


THE SACRED CARAVAN. 


Monday morning, March 14, 1892, dawned bright 
upon the city of Constantinople. The sparkling 
Bosphorus reflected the b:ue, unclouded sky. 
Each steamer plying along the shores between 
the “Golden Horn”’ and the entrance to the Black 
Sea was radiant with flags of various colors. 
Over all the star and crescent floated proudly. 

Crowds of dignified men, veiled women, bright- 
eyed boys and girls resplendent in scarlet, yellow 
and purple, waited at each landing-place, all eager 
to press on board the steamers. This was the 
day when the Sultan was to despatch two richly- 
laden “Sacred Camels from his own palace 
gate for Mecca, and was to speed the parting 


| to clear the way, and the sound of distant music 


proclaimed the approach of the sacred caravan. 
Soldiers striking right and left with sheathed 
swords beat back the ranks. Such pushing and 
scrambling! ‘The people wildly vociferated and 
pressed on, many falling under the very feet of 
the horses in their excitement. Again and again 
they were driven back, by cavalry forcing the 
way for the slowly advancing train. 

On foot, leading the way, came the captain and 
director of the caravan, tali, erect and swarthy as 
a son of the desert. His military dress and 
dignified bearing befitted the rank of guardian to 
the treasures consigned to Mecca by the Caliph, 
his master. 

Next came a troop of dervishes and venerable- 
looking imams or priests, high in the ecclesiastical 
orders of Islam. They were mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses and attired in long, green 
robes, falling te the stirrups in graceful folds. 
Lofty white turbans, encircled with gold bands, 
covered their heads. 

Some by reason of age and feebleness seemed 
unable to manage their prancing steeds, but were 
carefully guarded by attendants walking at their 
side. Age in all Eastern lands is regarded with 
peculiar veneration, especially when invested with 





The Sacred Caravan. 


THE YOUTH'S CO 
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MPANION. 





spirit of the age, and is gradually losing many of | 
its Oriental features; a pageant essentially East- 
ern, and typicai of a faith cradled in the desert. | 

ELuLen E. PETTIBONE. 


we 
> 


WHISTLING FOR A BREEZE. 


No class of people with equal intelligence are 
more superstitious than sailors. Yet who can 
wonder? Mystery and immensity are ever about 
them. They have “time to think,’’ and there are 
few outside events to distract their attention. 
What could be more natural than that they 
should strive to account for all the incidents of 
their days, and thus accumulate traditions of 
signs and omens? The author of ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of a Blockade Runner”’ writes : 

The wind died away; it was a dead calm, and 
we lay helpless. The mate kept whistling and 
calling upon the other men to whistle; it was 
certain, he said, to bring a breeze. 

“Yes,” said the captain, laughing, “if you 
whistle long enough, you will no doubt get 
wind.” 

But the mate maintained that continued whis- 
tling would bring it, for he had seen it happen 
many a time. And he continued to follow out 
his theory with all his might. Towards evening 
the sky had a sort of marbled appearance, and a 

| few light streaks of reddish clouds were to be 
seen. 

‘See!’ said the mate. ‘Didn't I tell you that 
whistling would bring wind ?”’ 

‘But where is the wind ?”’ 

“See yonder sky ? 





A mackerel sky, and long mare’s tails, 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 


About sunset a light breeze sprang up from the | 
southeast, and we shaped our course for Tam- 
pico. 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 


(Adv. 





Agents Wanted to sell books. For_particulars 
address 8S. B. & J. H. GRIFFIN, Stockton Springs, Me. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
FOR WEAK LUNCS 


Use WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, Dys- 
popeia, Loss of Vigor and fogetite. and diseases arisin; 

rom Poverty of the Blood. It is unequalled as aVital- 
izing Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blo Food, 





Sold, Rented or Exchanged by S. (. 
Small & Co.,26 Bromfield St., Boston. 





| SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 








pilgrims on the first stage of their journey toward | sacred office, and bearing the seal of religious | 
that renowned city, birthplace of the Prophet, authority. To the Moslem the hoary head is | 
and dear to every Moslem heart. | always ‘‘a crown of glory.” 

The Palace of the Sultan crowns the heights of | Next came army chaplains in semi-military 
Beshiktash on the European shore. We entered | dress of blue and gold, and muezzins chanting 
the closely packed steamer bound for that place, | sacred hymns and invocations. Perhaps these 
and reached the landing in twenty minutes. There | very hymns were taken up by the advancing 
awaited our arrival a Turkish friend, at whose hosts of the conqueror as they swept down on this 
invitation we were to view the procession from a | imperial city, defying ali Christendom in the hour 
window overlooking the street. | of their success. 

This street, perhaps a mile in length, leads along | After a little break in the procession, came 
the shore, gradually turns, and winds over the swordsmen striking and clashing their arms as if 
hills to the grand entrance of the royal residence. | to protect from sacrilegious hands the treasures 

Along this way, some three years ago, came | borne by the camels in the rear. | 


the German Emperor and Empress on their first 

visit to this city, when the Empress, smiling and neck and head rose above everything else, walked | 
bowing to the silent crowd, appeared beside the | on with slow, measured tread, bearing upon its 
Sultan in his own carriage—a distinction unprec- | back a large frame forming a kind of tent. From 
edented, and shocking to Oriental prejudice. | this, in fantastic profusion, hung long strips of 

The lower part of this street is lined with small _the richest of Oriental fabrics—cloth of gold, 
shops and stalls, in which all sorts of eatables are | flower-spangled satins from Damascus, curiously- 
exposed for sale. Above these shops long lines | wrought silks of Persian needlework, shawls of 
of latticed windows project over the narrow walk wondrous texture, all entwined with scarfs 
below. Though the hour was still early, people | embroidered and sparkling with silver and gold. 
were hurrying to and fro in order to secure; Next camea smaller camel, bearing a cushioned 
good piaces to view the outsetting of the sacred | seat with tent-like covering of scarlet silk wrought 
caravan. in designs of flowers and stars. 

Bands of soldiers rushed on towards the palace,| On each side of the camels were men dressed 
while squads of cavalry and mounted police | in loose white trousers and crimson sashes, who 
vainly strove to hold back the increasing crowd. | bore censers in their hands. 

From our window we looked down upon a| As the ponderous camels passed slowly by, I 
swarming multitude, arrayed in colors the* | thought of that old familiar story of the Queen of | 
mingled like the rays of a kaleidoscope—a sea of | the South coming up to the court at Jerusalem, | 
heads, turbans and fezes, with here and there a | with all her train, bearing spices and ‘‘very much 
hat. The green turban belongs to those claiming | gold and precious stones.” 
direct descent from the Prophet, and invests its Next followed a cavalcade of lancers, with | 
wearers with peculiar sanctity in the esteem of flying pennons, like those old Moorish cavaliers, 
their coreligionists. Mingled in this throng were | three hundred strong, who marched with Elzagral 
oid men, with white, flowing hair confined by gay, | the Valiant into the city of Granada. | 
spangled scarfs that blent with their white, toga-| Next followed in procession a drove of mules 
like gowns. Close behind came blind beggars | in gorgeous saddle-cloths, carrying boxes strapped | 
reciting their woes in singsong tones, and upon their backs, and said to contain choice rugs 
appealing for alms, sure, said they, to bring and rich carpets, with other presents of fabulous 
endless blessings upon the giver. value. There was also a palanquin draped in 

Women struggled along with babes in their yellow satin, with luxuriant cushions, for the use 
arms. Boys balanced enormous trays of sweets of the aged and feeble. 
upon their heads. Water-carriers offered to| Finally a squadron of gendarmerie brought up 
bestow, for the slight consideration of ten paras, the rear. 

a draught as pure and refreshing as any to be All halted at the waterside, where with faces 
quaffed at the crystal fountains of Paradise! turned toward the holy city of Arabia, prayer was 
Carriages slowly moved along, breaking the | offered for his Imperial Majesty, Abdul Hamid. 
ranks. The throng gave way to close in again, The caravan then embarked, and slowly steamed 
while the occupants, foreign officials or travellers, | across the Bosphorus to Scutari, while a salute 

leisurely surveyed the scene, with audible com- | was fired by the guard-ship. 
ments on the picturesque costumes and novel Thus ended a yearly pageant dating back to, 
adornments. the time of Sultan Selim, and _ peculiarly 

About one o’clock horsemen came rushing on| interesting in a city which yields slowly to the | 
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| 
The first of these, a huge creature whose long | § 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


Remember 


that the 


K. B. Extra Razor 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 





in private use. This can be truly said of 


no other razor under the sun. 


RERRRKESKSRRRS TTS 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 
SISTLLL STEAL TELE LESS 3 


Boiled baby 
was the preference of Charles Lamb. 
Alady asked him: “How do you 
like babies?” He replied: ‘Boiled, 
madam.” This bachelor sarcasm 
perhaps arose from the idea of 
some fond parents that fine clothes 
make a fine baby ; they don’t. It 
is the little fellow inside of the 
clothes, who has only one tooth 
and a spectacular smile, dimpling 
off at the ends of his toes. Pretty 
dress completes the charm—as it 
does with everything. Even a 
watch should have a handsome out- 
side; but the main point is the time 
it keeps. You find all this in the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
All jewelers sell it. All styles, $4 to 1s. 
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| Piles, Hemorrhoids, 


Removed by 
Castilian Cream 
from Woollen Clothing 
and Carpets. Highly re 
commended for cleanin 
waded windows an 


FRESH PAINT 
AND INK — removing, ‘paint 


Ask your Druggist for it. Sample bottle by mail 20 cts 
F. C. LORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


GREASE, 


from 
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Hop Plaster “3,22 Fi ens. 


. A feeling of relief the moment put on. No 
“7 sort of ache, pain, weakness or soreness can 
ke resist the medicinal power and effectiveness 
3s of the Hop Plaster. 
No other plaster so good—none can be. 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, make the gen 
uine goods. Examine when you buy. 
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lis Pain. 
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Sick Headache 


whether from a stomach trouble or over- 


ry 
Soy 


Oe 





worked nerves can be relieved by 





Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, 


Komchacin Caloric 


For 


A 





Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion, and its practi- 
cal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 
and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack. 
age containing ev 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 81.00. 

Address KOMC 





HACIN CALORIC CoO., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





“Gingers 


With Brandy ov 


Safe for Family Use. 


Sicohol ruin the Stomach.” 





Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 
contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 
Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 
A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


akes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes 
We Will A full package to ladies 


sending four cents in stamps 


SEND FREE to pay postage. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 
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) licloy 
Excels all others If you want the 
strongest, purest, and best, insist on 
having Williams’ It is unequalled in 


wholesomeness and flavor. One bottle 
of extract makes 5 gallons. Ask for it. 
This is not only “ just as good”’ 

as others, but far better, One SOLD 

trial will support this claim. EVERYWHERE 


Williams & Carleton, Nartford, Ct. 





As many good things are likely 
to. But you are safe in running 
the risk if you keep a bottle of 


Perry Davis’ 


PAIN 


KILLER 


at hand. It’s a never-failing 
antidote for pains of all sorts. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Dosr.—One teaspoonful in a halt glass of water or milk (warm if convenient.) 

















Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, Etc. 



























. Delightful 
Wwo Perfumes. 
Woodward’s Woodward’s 
Sextuple Extract Sextuple Extract Sam ple Bottle 
Mayflower. Jockey Club. 
The most fragrant in By Mail 
existence. Ww fee 
Mayt ower of the 8 Cents in Stamps. 
growing blossom. he fra- 
grance of a bouquet price 
of either is 50 cents a 
Sachet Powders, 3442 ,020%5. By Mail. 


30 cts., by Mail. 
New Brush Free 


Warranted Tooth Brush, 


if any bristles come out. 


Jefferson’s Bitter Apple Com- 
A Good ound is as harmless ae" mater. It is 
Hair not a dye. It does not change the hair 
+0 am unnatural nee. wee it goes amy 
w rayness ves bac o the 
Restorer hair ts natural color. 
Howard’s Complexion Soa 
The Best is oo eneeperney in-every vty! that 
one trial w rsuade you to use 
Toilet Soap regularly. 25 cents mail. 


Dressing Combs, best assortment in Boston, 10 
cents to $1.50 each, by mail. 

An imported Solid Back Hair Brush, made by 
nt of Paris, 47 cents, by mail. 
Shaving Brushes that will not shed bristles, 50 
cents, by mail. 

Shaving Soap, best, 10 cents a cake, by mail. 


TOILET ARTICLES ever shown 


Finest assortment a, 
west prices on Earth, 


in any one store. 


Woodward's ‘ertcuturs} Hal Drug Store 


100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Druggists have it. 





“It is Really the Best.” 


For Ladies, 


The results from using a Sample Bottle of 


Century Cream 


will convince any one how needless it is to suffer from Sunburn 
or the irritating effects of Mosquito Bites and Poison Ivy. 


It contains no poisonous minerals, glycerine or greasy otls. 
Put up expressly for the Toilet Table in Original Triangular Bottles. 


EASTERN TOILET COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


Can Safely Say 








Gentlemen 


or Babies. 








1 have found that the most practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is the 


Norwich Carpet Lining.’’ 
While the cost 


is just the same it lasts fully three times as long 
as the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 


It is made from folded paper. 


of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘ We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 
For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 
(4 It can be ordered direct from the Factory in 
50-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


A le 1 h to show 
FREE. {t.value will be matied Pree. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


50c. and $1.00. 








Pure Soap, 


pure air, pure water, pure food, and. pure morals are all to be 
desired, in fact are necessary for our health and happiness. 


GOOD-WILL 








for Pure Soap, as there are no impurities or adulterations permitted -in: its 
manufacture, and it can be used with perfect safety. 


It is the Best Lauudry Soap Made. Are YOU using it? 


GE The next teme you order soap of yar grocer INSIST. upon his 
bringing you Good - Will Soap, and take no other kind as a substitute. 


GEORGE E. MARSH &. COMPANY, Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 


Toilet Soap 





BUTTERMILK 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. .. . 

FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT. 

FOR MAKING THE SKIN WHITE. 
For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling it is 
the GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 

NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT. 

TAKE NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT. 


.-IT EXCELS ANY 25-CENT SOAP... 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, Send 12 cts. 
' for Full SIZE SAMPLE CAKE. 


"eBeyxoed yo oj;wis-ow ozs % 





The quality of this Soap GUARANTEED. See that the name “But- 
termilk” is printed as above “in nm bronze,” and the name “Cosmo 
Buttermilk Soap Co., Chicago,” in diamond on end of package. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IH. 





Delivered at Your Door Free ! 





We are constantly hearing from purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine. ‘Vithout an 
exception they speak of it in the highest terms. One testimonial is as good as a hundred. They all say the 
same thing. Here is a sample : 

“I will say that your New Companion Sewing Machine far exceeds my expectations. It does just as 
good work as the $45.00 machines sold here by agents. It runs lightly, almost noiseless, and is easily under- 
stood. It is, in fact, a treasure." SADIE Z. MORTON, West Union, Iowa. 

Why pay $45.00 for a Sewing Machine whi.:. you can get one 

A Sensible Question ! equally good for $19.00? Until Sept. 27ta, we will deliver the 
New Companion Sewing Machine Free at any Railroad freight office in New England on receipt of $19.00. 


Given Away Free! 


The New Companion High-Arm Sewing Machine with Complete Set of Attachments will be 
given Free to every subscriber to The Companion for only twenty-five new subscribers; or for five new 
subscribers and $12.50 additional. Until Sept. 27th, on all Sewing Machines thus shipped as premiums to 
points in New England, we will prepay all transportation charges to the nearest freight office. 





Publisher Golmbes Aucnoe enon, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Have 
You 

Stopped 
To Think 


how much you gain 
when you buy the 
1% |b. package of 


jvorine) 
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1st, The very purest and best of all. A washing 
powder whose makers have enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for over half a century for making only 
the very finest goods. 


Qd. A gain of nearly % more in quantity without 


extra cost. 


3a. The cake of choicest Olive Oil Soap, which 
since April 1st, ’93, has been put in every package. 


Ivorine washes everything; makes old clothes 
look like new, and preserves new clothes to a good old 








age. Makes lighter work and lighter hearts. 
The soap is made from the finest Italian 
Olive Oil. For the Toilet and Bath, for Sham- The J. B. Williams Co., 


ing the hair, for the Delicate Skin of Babies, 
‘or keeping the Hands Soft, White and Smooth 
—nothing can excel it. It is pure Olive Oil 
and nothing else. If _—_ want a clear, bright, 
healthy complexion, always use this soap. 


Glastonbury, Ct. 
For 50 years the makers of 


Yankee Shaving Soap. 
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